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ELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 
from this paper. The Times will not even reply to 
its own assailants. Its only answer to attacks, 
to labor more industriously to make a paper, which 
shall be worthy of the patronage of warm-hearted, 
working Christians, and which shal) breathe throughout 
the spirit of meekness and love. 











For the Sunday-Sekool Times. 


BRIDGET AND THE PRIEST. 


EITHER the heat of the day nor the pros- 
pect of a very long walk could detain 
Bridget from the regular morning service in 
her church, but upon her return, the most 
careless observer could not fail to notice that 
some untoward circumstance had clouded her 
usually mirthful, fun-loving face, for she had 
not yet learned to mask her feelings, and 
when a little excited, poured forth truth-utter- 
ance with pure Irish eloquence, and with all 
the heedlessness characterizing her years, 
about fourteen or sixteen. Observing her 
wrathful mood, and wishing if possible to 
remove the cause of her annoyance, I said, 
“Well, Bridget, you have had a long walk 
this morning.” 

“Yes, Miss, and no good either: Father 
preached.” 

“And what has he done that you are not 
willing to listen to him ?” 

“Done? Why, Miss, ye see he can’t preach 
at all; he jist stands up and reads off a paper 
that he wrote in the week. As true as ever 
you live, it takes him all the week to get 
something to say on Sunday, and thin it’s 
nothing that stays; sure he takes the shoes 
off your feet, but puts nothing into your head. 
Now Father Maloney is smart; you should 
hear him preach, Miss; he always knows 
what to say, jist as fast as he can put the 
words out of his head, and when he talks to 
the Sunday-school children, oh it’s beautiful, 
like reading, you know, only so much pret- 
tier.” 

“And do the children like Father Maloney 
best?” 

“Ah, yes indeed, it don’t take them long to 
find out who’s smart. Why, when Father 
G first took erders, he couldn’t hardly 
preach at all, and the children got tired of 
him before he turned the first leaf over; you 
see they were all asleep like with not know- 
ing what he meant to say, and then jist let 
Father Maloney spake a word, and ina twink- 
ling they were all wide awake asthe birds in 
the mornin’, Qh, he’s the man to do people 
good.” 

“But I think, Bridget, what Father G—— 
says must be good, for he used to be con- 
sidered a talented man, and his father is one 
of the most distinguished men of the State.” 

“Ah, Miss, there’s the difference between us 
and the Protestants. You call your priests 
smart when they can read to you, but we CGa- 
tholics like preaching better. Why, for all 
they called Father G—— so great, and were 
so glad when he first come, and wanted to 
make so much of him because he came over 
from the Protestants, and that was a great 
sound, you know, yet he was just good for 
nothin’ at all, and had to learn jist by little 
bits, for how could hetalk to the people when 
he wasn’t used toit at all? Ah, he did look like 
a boy frightened because he’s got to say his 
lesson; he does better now, and I suppose 
he’ll learn, but it’ll take a long time to make 
much of him, and all for not learning right 
when he was young. 

“But do you mean, Bridget, that no one 
could interest the people who used notes in 
preaching? If Father Maloney should say the 
same things from a paper that he does without 
it, you would like it just as well.” 

“Ah, Miss, it wouldn’t sound like the same 
thing. Besides he couldn't write the way he'd 
talk, no how, for as soon as he stands up he 
feels like what the people ought to hear, and 
if he don’t have to look at his notes, as you 
call ’em, he can’ look at the people, to see if 
they’re mindin’ him, and if he’s doin’ ’em good 
like. Why, when Father Maloney is preach- 
ing he looks along from one to the other 
till he seems to be spakin’ to each one alone. 
Oh, I think, Miss, the priest that reads is not 
fit to be a priest at all.” 

“Well, I see, Bridget, you dislike Father 
, and for that reason condemn all he 
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does.” 

“Ah no, Miss, ye see we wanted to make a 
deal of him, because he was a great man with 
the Protestants, but it was of no use, you 
can’t make a short man look like a tall one, 
no matter where you put him. That’s why 
they call him Father, to make him seem some- 
thing great, and now they call all the young 
priests Father, when they hadn't ought to be 
Father at all. I declare it makes me mad te 
hear them take the meaning out of words so.” 

“But why may they not be called Father? 
Surely they are to take the same care of their 
people, Bridget?” 

“Ab, Miss, when they git age over their 
heads, and learn the feelings of the people, 
thin is time enough to call them Father; thin 
he’s like your own father, who puts his eye 
upon your face and kaows what isin your 
heart, without your spakin’. Ah, it is a shame 
to make too much of men before they’re fit 
for it, and I think Father G—— isn’t fit to be 
Father for many a day yet.” 

Having vented her wrath in words, Bridget 
resumed her work, with her wonted cheerful 
alacrity, leaving me to ponder over her cu- 
Tiously expressed thoughts. I could not but 
wonder if this Irish girl’s opinion of extem- 
poraneous speaking was the general impres- 
Sion of the uneducated. The paper seemed 
an interposing medium between her mind and 
the mind of the speaker. All his written elo- 
quence was wasted upon her. And where 





was the fault? Clearly in the want of adap- 
tation. He failed to measure the mind of his 
audience, forgot that it is not the amount of 
truth uttered, but the amount comprehended 
by the people, which is to benefit them ; and 
that girl, in her untutored perception, spoke 
truly when she said, he would have felt what 
he ought to say if he could have felt at ease, 
and looked at the people, for each face, pro- 
claiming its own ignorance, would have pro- 
claimed its own want, not of glowing rhetoric 
or finely turned periods, but of gospel simpli- 
city. Plain, earnest truth, simply spoken, 
would have wakened an echo in each of those 
hearts. And in her ignorance she took her 
own place, with the children. How large the 
field, and how blessed the result, could all 
those minds be reached, and, unconseiously 
to themselves, be lifted to a higher, wider 
range of thought. Could they, with the fresh 
thought-buddings of observation and experi- 
ment, be satisfied with book gleanings? Ah 
no; earnest, glowing thoughts, even heart- 
sounding truths, would be better relished as 
furnishing more for those strong, earnest 
natures to take hold of and act upon. The 
child’s impulses are too quick, its thoughts 
too rapid, to follow patiently the precise and 
involved reasonings of maturity. M. 
New York. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


OUR FEMALE TEACHERS. 


HILE not an advocate for ‘“woman’s 
\ rights,” in the present popular accep- 
tation of that term, there are a few privileges 
which I think should be granted to our fe- 
male Sunday-school teachers. While they 
are ag faithful in their instructions, and as 
self-denying in their labors, as their brother 
teachers, they do not have (particularly in 
the country schools) any voice in the choice 
of question books for their classes; they are 
not appointed to assist in the selection of 
books for the library, and they do not have 
the privilege of voting for the officers of the 
school. Now certainly no persons are better 
qualified to select books for the young than 
the intelligent mothers, aunts, or older sisters 
of the children. They have a more familiar 
intercourse with the little ones than the fathers 
and older brothers do, and know their tastes 
and habits of mind better, and can judge 
what books will benefit and interest them. 
Then the appropriation of the charity money 
of the school is usually made by the superin- 
tendent and male teachers, though sometimes 
the children are called upon to assist them 
in making a choice. Not long since, in the 
Sunday-school with which I am connected, 
the question was asked, ‘‘ What shall we do 
with the money that we have collected during 
the last quarter? Our superintendent said 
that he would like to know the wishes of all 
the school. So he asked every male teacher 
in the room; and after each one had made 
known his favorite object, the choice fell be- 
tween two, and the children were requested 
to vote, by rising, which of these should have 
our assistance. Now the female teachers in 
our school give as much, in proportion to 
their means, as their brother teachers do, if 
not more, and yet they have no choice as to 
where their money shall be sent. A young 
lady said to me not long ago, that she had 
never seen her teacher, (a gentleman,) put 
anything into their contribution box since she 
had been in his class, which was nearly a 
year, and yet he was one of the wealthiest 
men in the church. Yet he was very 
much engaged to have our money given to a 
particular object in which he was at that 
time somewhat interested. Perhaps some 
will say that the female teachers could not 
well express their wishes, as they would not 
like to speak in the Sabbath-school. Butthat 
difficulty might be easily obviated by the su- 
perintendent or librarian going te every class 
and learning the wishes of each teecher, and 
then reporting to the school, or when two ob- 
jects are brought before the school for cheice, 
the female teachers might have the privilege 
of voting, as well asthechildren. A commit- 
tee might be chosen every quarter, consisting 
of two male and two female teachers, to de- 
cide where our money should be sent. I 
should be glad to learn how these things are 
managed in other Sunday-schools., 

Would not our schools be mere prosperous 
ifthe assistant superintendents were females ? 
They are, in some of our schools. Females 
are usually more successful than males in 
overcoming the prejudices of wicked men 
against Sunday-schools and religious instruc- 
tion, and they can often induce such persons 
to send their children to church and Sunday- 
school when they would refuse to listen to 
men. 

Would it not also be well for the female su- 
perintendent and teachers to form a charitable 
association or society, in connection with the 
Sunday-school, to meet on some week-day 
afternoon, to make articles of clothing for the 
poorchildren ofthe school? The young ladies 
and the little girls of a suitable age might 
meet with them, and thus habits of benevo- 
lence might be easily formed and strengthened. 
The means of purchasing the materials for 
clothing should be given by the male mem- 
bers of the school, and if more can be done 
than to supply their own poor, let them re- 
member Christ’s suffering little ones in our 
large cities. There is a great deal yet to be 
done by the teachers and members of Sunday- 
schools, and with warm, earnest, loving hearts 
let us go gladly forward, and do this blessed 
work for our divine Master. Murigu. 

Maple Valley, Feb., 1860. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
Will Ye Also Go Away? 


HO can tell the untold anguish of the 
the heart which found vent in these 
words, “ Will ye also go away ?” 

Methinks I see him as he stood there—the 
Man of Sorrows! Silently and stealthily that 
large congregation, which had but so lately 
listened to the sweet accents of love and 
mercy, as they fell from his lips, were passing 
from his imploring gaze. 

_ As the form of the last one has disappeared 
in the distance, he turns his sad, sorrowful 
eye upon his own chosen twelve, with the 
earnest inquiry, “Will ye also go away?” 
Perhaps he saw himself in the far-off future 
deserted by every one that had appeared 80 
faithful, alone in that hour of need, which he 
knew must come on him, ere his mission on 
earth was accomplished. And his heart 
yearned for poor human sympathy, which is 
so grateful in an hour of trial. 

Whose heart does not melt when memory 
carries us back to scenes like this, in the his- 
tory of man’s redemption. These words, 
although uttered centuries ago, are sounding 
in our ears to-day. 

When we are tempted to set our affections 
upon things of time, let us take heed to the 
gentle voice of our risen Redeemer, “ Will ye 
also go away ?” AUD. 
Philadelphia. 





Foous make a mock at sin. 


The Procrastinating Teacher. 


2TT\WAS a miserable night in December ; the 

piercing cold north wind blew the blind- 
ing sleet about in all directions; the thick 
atmosphere made the street lamps of very 
little use ; and all whom busi or ity 
had called forth in the evening, were return- 
ing to their homes with chattering teeth and 
shivering limbs. Mr. Travers drew his thick 
great coat more closely about him as he 
threaded the narrow streets on the south side 
of the city, until he reached Sunderland Ter- 
race. Having knocked the snow from his 
shoes and taken off his wrappers, he closed 
the door upon all uncomfortable objects, and 
entered the cozy sittiug-room in which his 
young wife awaited him. She greeted him 
with a bright smile; the fire sent a warm 
glow over the hearth ; the gaslight danced on 
the white china tea service; everything in 
the room wore a cheerful aspect, and seemed 
to say, ‘Welcome home!” As the eye of 
Mr. Travers roamed over these things, he said 
in a grateful tone, “Surely the lines have 
fallen unto me in pleasant places; I have a 
goodly heritage; I have been thinking to- 
night, Emily, what numerous blessings we 
enjoy. We seem to have everything that can 
make life happy, while many around us are 
suffering pain, sorrow, or want. But what 
are you thinking about so sadly?” he in- 
quired ; for acloud had passed over his wife's 
brow, and left a slight shade there. 

“Oh! Lintended to doa great number of 
things before the cold weather set in, and 
have not done them.” 

“ What things ?” 

“First, I promised to see if the landlord 
would not mend the roof for poor old Sarah 
Williams; and then there are the flannels that 
I promised John Rogers unfinished yet; and 
the clothes from the Clothing Society for Mrs. 
Jones’s sickly children, and many other things. 
I had thought of going very often during the 
fine weather to read to poor blind Martha; I 
am sure that she will wonder what has be- 
come of me.” 

“ What has prevented your going?” 

“ Oh, friends, making and receiving visits, 
books, business, «nd family cares.” She 
added laughingly, “ But, really, I do intend 
to improve, and shall set to work in good 
earnest.” 

“T hope so,” replied her husband; “and 
now I am reminded of what I ought te have 
told you before; when coming down Cross 
street, I ran against your little favorite, 
Johnny Crawford. He recognized me imme- 
diately, and told me that he was going for 
Dr. Marsh, for his sister Alice had been taken 
ill. Alice wished him to call for you also; 
but the night being so dark, his mother was 
afraid that he could not find the way, and his 
father is working some miles away from 
home. I tried to cheer him, for he seemed in 
great trouble about his sister, I told him that 
you would be sure to call to-morrow.” 

“You have done quite right, I will go with- 
out fail; but, surely Alice cannot be very ill. 
I think that I never saw her looking so well 
as on Sunday last, when in the class; I do 
like her, she is so amiable and attentive; I 
do hope that she will become a Christian. I 
must see her to-morrow.” 

The next day was clear and frosty, but very 
cold. Mrs. Travers’s first thoughts were of 
Alice Crawford, and after breakfast she in- 
tended going; but thinking that such a very 
early call might be inconvenient to Mrs. 
Crawford, who had a large family, she seated 
herself in an easy chair near the bright fire, 
and, taking up a book, began to read, think- 
ing only to read fora very short time. But 
the book preved an interesting one, and Mrs. 
T. forget the lapse of time, until a friend 
called to engage her services at a tea party, 
given for a benevolent purpose. The friend 
was in no hurry to go, and Mrs. Travers's 
time was taken up with her until dinner- 
time. Then Mr. T. returned, bringing with 
him another friend ; and se the greater part of 
the afternoon wore away, and the evening set 
in like the preceding one; so the visit to 
Alice was postponed until another day. 

Early‘next morning a letter arrived for Mrs. 
Travers, saying that she might expect two of 
her old school friends that day ; so she dress- 
ed early and went out, thinking to call upon 
Alice; but remembering that she had some 
shopping to do, she made her purchases, and 
then found that she was only just in time to 
meet her friends, and in their pleasant so- 
ciety Alice Crawford was forgotten; and so 
another, and yet another day passed away, 
and then conscience reminded her of her 
broken resolution ; but she strove to quiet it 
with her usual “ 7o-morrow !” 

“ The morrow” proved a very wet one, and 
Mrs. T. found it far more pleasant to stay at 
home, with her books and friends, than to 
tramp through the drenching rain to the home 
of Alice. And probably she would not have 
gone the next day, had not the housemaid told 
her that Mrs. Crawfurd had called to say that 
she was afraid her daughter was dying, and 
wished most earnestly to see her teacher ; 
many a time had she asked for her, and, 
knowing that she had promised to call, had 
expected her every hour. 

Mrs. Travers went immediately upon hear- 
ing this, and during the long walk there, had 
plenty of time for reflection. ‘“ Whatif Alice 
should really be dying!” she asked herself, 
“have I been faithful to my trust? I have 
never spoken personally to her, although she 
has been so long in the class. True, she had 
spoken earnestly to all the members of her 
class collectively ; told them of their danger, 
and the only way to be saved; but she might 
have come nearer to Alice. Memory recalled 
many opportunities she had of doing this. 
There was the time when Alice’s little brother 
Willy died, when her heart seemed to be 
softened, and her mind peculiarly open to in- 
struction; then there were times when she 
called to see Alice at home; or when they 
walked home together on the Sabbath after- 
noon, generally they were alone, and Emily 
Travers had often resolved to speak to Alice 
about her soul, but fear, or false timidity, had 
kept her silent. These things came crowding 
upon her as she wended her way; and bitter- 
ly did she regret her lost opportunities |! 
“But I will speak now,” she said; “I must 
and will be faithful.” Alas! the determina- 
tion came too late. As she passed the corner 
of the street in which Mrs. Crawford lived, a 
strange hand let down the blind in Alice’s 
little room; Mrs. Travers saw this, and it 
startled her. What could it mean? Perhaps 
the light was too strong for Alice! And, 
trying to shake off the cold, sickly feeling 
which crept o’er her. she entered the cottage. 
There, on a low seat in the corner, with her 
head bowed upon her hands, sat Mrs. Craw- 
ford, her children clinging to her dress, weep- 
ing bitterly. Mrs. Travers stood tremoling 
from head to foot. A woman entering upon 
the kitchen saw her, and asked her to go up 
Stairs; she went mechanically, and there, 
stretched upon her bed, lay the once bloom- 
ing Alice Crawford a lifeless corpse! 

It was a long time before Emily Travers 
could realize the scene; she felt ss if under 








the influence of some feartul dream. But 














when she did realize it, a cold, dead weight 
seemed to have fallen upon her. She tried 
hard to bear up; to think and feel calmly; and, 
remembering the poor mother, she went down 
stairs, hoping to be able either to give or re- 
ceive some faint ray of hope or comfort. 
She tried to speak, but could not; so, throw- 
ing herself beside Mrs. Crawford, she drew 
her lovingly towards her. The poor woman 
raised her head at this, and recognizing Mrs. 
Travers, she uttered a piercing cry; and ina 
tone of anguish asked, “Where, oh! where 
is Alice gone?” The cry—the painful ques- 
tion—passed through the heart of Emily. She 
remembered no more until she was gently 
lifted from a cab at her own door; and then 
that cry—that question—rang through her 
ears again. That night Dr. Marsh had another 
patient, the victim of procrastination. 
Reader! Art ‘hou a procrastinator ? 
— Union Magazine. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
The Sabbath a Delight. 


Upon the Sabbath day how sweet, 
Within our Sabbath school to meet, 
With teachers and companions dear, 
To join in holy praise and prayer. 


I love to hear my teacher tell, 

How Jesus came on earth to dwell, 
And how when children to him pressed, 
He took them in his arms and blessed. 


I know that I should humbly pray, 
That he would bless me every day, 
That he will always hear my cry, 
When I to him for help apply. 


And yet too often through the week, 
Do I forget his grace to seek ; 

Then I am idle, cross, or wild, 

Oh! I am such a sinful child. 


Sometimes I think ’tis all in vain, 
And that I need not try again ; 
Then I remember what I’ve heard, 
And read in God’s most holy word, 


How often by my teacher’s side, 

I’ve read how Christ our Saviour died, 
His precious blood can cleanse from sin, 
And make my spirit pure within. 


Oh! may I learn to love him more, 
Than I have ever done before; 

And strive to serve him all my days, 
By walking in his holy ways. 


And when each Sabbath morn comes round, 
Let me in Sabbath-school be found, 
To join in holy praise and prayer, 
And hear of Christ my Saviour there. 
8. A. 


STUDENT MISSIONARIES. 


UNDAY-SCHOOLS should be planted in 

thousands of neglected neighborhoods 
the coming spring and summer. Multitudes 
of untaught children may thus be brought 
under the direct influence of Bible truth. 
Every Christian and patriot has some respon- 
sibility in this matter—should go or send— 
and if possible do both. The American Sun- 
day-School Union is receiving numerous ap- 
plications from theological students for Sun- 
day-school missionary appointments during 
the spring and summer vacations—from three 
to five months. To engage in this work 
would be a great blessing to the young men 
themselves, in giving them that knowledge 
and experience, so important in the work of 
the ministry, and would furnish them with 
the funds needed to enable them to prosecute 
their studies (which in many instances must 
be abandoned but for some such pecuniary 
aid,) to say nothing of the advantages to be 
enjoyed by the churches, when these young 
men shall become pastors, or of the blessings 
immediately conferred upon those for whose 
moral elevation and salvation they would 
specially labor in the mission proposed. 

We have abundant testimony upon this 
subject from theological professors, pastors, 
and students, who speak from their own ob- 
servation and experience. We can employ 
but few ef these young men, unless the 
money shall be paid or pledged specially for 
this purpose. Our policy in regard to collect- 
ing agents, has thus far fully met our expecta- 
tions, but has resulted in making a large pro- 
portion of our donations and collections 
specific, and has thus put into commission an 
unusually large number of permanent mis- 
sionaries. 

This leaves us without means to employ 
student or temporary missionaries. Three 
or four hundred, theological students cc ted 
with various evangelical churches could be 
engaged for this work within the next month, 
if we had the means to meet the expense— 
one dollar a day foreachman. How many who 
read this paper could easily furnish the means 
to employ one or more of these young mis- 
sionaries for three, four, or five months—thus 
sending men to do what they cannot do in 
person. Who will join us in this two-fold 
work of benevolence—aidiug the student and 
blessing the children? In behalf of any per- 
son or persons, churches, or Sunday-schools, 
sending us $150, (ora pledge for the same) 
we will commission a theological student 
(the seminary and field of labor may be 
selected by the donors if desired) and send 
him forth among the destitute as a Sabbath- 
school missionary. We will also furnish 
donors with a monthly report of the labors of 
the missionary employed on their account, 

Responses to this proposition should be 
made at an early day, a8 arrangements must 
soon be completed for the spring and summer 
work. 

R. B. WESTBROOK, Sec’y of Missions. 
J. H. BURTIS, Associate See’y. 
Americon Sunday-School Union, 
Philadelphia, February, 1860. 











For the Sunday-School Times. 
A Hint to Sunday-School Speakers. 
DESIDERATUM with Sabbath-school 
has always been the retention of ad- 
vanced pupils. It is almost an universal ex- 
perience that scholars cease their attendance 
at the most critical period of life—just when 
they are about assuming the responsibilities 
of independent action, are adopting principles 
and prepariog to exert an influence in society; 
at a time, too, when they are most competent 
to improve their advantages, when one day of 
instruction in the Sunday-school is worth 
two at an earlier age “ These things ought 
not so to be.” If possible, the youth of both 
sexes should be retained, until they are pre- 
pared for teaching, and set to work, and par- 
ticularly uatil they can be introduced into the 
church, until the scholar is brought to Christ, 
the anxiety and perseverance of the teacher 
should never flag, and this result should be 
his constant aim. 
Doubtless many causes may be assigned for 


this undesirable state of things, but I wish 
merely to call attention to one, at the present 
time. We have been so much in the habit of 
talking and begs about the Sabbath- 
school as a place for little children—have ad- 
dressed schools almost invariably as if com- 
posed of children, that young le naturally 
think the institution was never for 
large boys or girls, or for young men or wo- 
men, snd when they grow up they feel dis- 

osed to leave it as soon as possible. And it 
is really no wonder that they should embrace 
this idea. Howseldem do we hear a speaker 
address a school as composed of any others 
than little children. Too generally he adapts 
his whole discourse to the eapacity of the 
youngest in the school, oblivious of the fact 
that sometimes one-half his audience are 
young men and women, These are exceed- 
ingly sensitive on this point, and do not like 
to be called “little children.” Superintend- 
ents and teachers, both in prayer and in re- 
marks, too often employ no other term in allud- 
ing tothe scholars. The quence often is 
that young people, who are keen observers, as 
soon as they cease to be little children, absent 
themselves from the school. More especially 
is this the case in this country, where the 
race of boys and girls is almost extinct. 
“ Young America” is up in armsif you call 
him a child, and asks, “where you are going 
to get your men.” 

What I would suggest, then, to speakers, 
superintendents, pastors, and teachers, is to 
omit the words “children” and “little child- 
ren,” except in addressing the infant class, 
and substitute the word “scholars” as equally 
applicable and free from this serious objection. 

Pittsburg, 1860. Ww. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 


PRAY FOR THE POOR SAILOR. 
O° heartd have been thrilled with joy, as 

from time to time during the last eighteen 
months, we have read the glorious news of 
the work of grace that has been going on 
afhong the men of the sea. Is not God thus 
calling aloud upon Christians, earnestly to 
pray for the continuance of the out-pouring 
of his Holy Spirit upon them? In our 
western churches we rarely hear a prayer for 
the conversion of mariners. Why is this? 
Sabbath after Sabbath we meet in the house 
of God where we hear the ambassador for 
Christ, pleading at a throne of grace for the 
various conditions of men. But the sailor is 
never, or rarely, mentioned. In the noon-day 
prayer-meeting, which was formerly held in 
Pittsburg, and now in Allegheny, have I lis- 
tened eagerly, thinking, here same one will 
remember to pray for the poor sailor. But 
no! there, too, he is forgotten. Twice only, 
in the Allegheny ye batpeeey » have I heard 
such a prayer. A short time since, a week of 
prayer was appointed for the conversion of 
the world. Thanks were given that Ireland 
was waking out of her sleep, and many pray- 
ers were offered that the good work should 
continue, until all should be brought to a 
knowledge of the truth as it isin Jesus. The 
heathen of all nations were remembered; but 
not one prayer during that week, did the writer 
of this article hear offered for the poor sailor. 

Who so well adapted to carry the gospel to 
the heathen world as the sailor? All the 
continents and islands of the world are visited 
by our sailors. They speak the language of 
every nation ; and moreover converted sailors 
would be self-sustaining missionaries. Could 
a more fitting agency than this be conceived 
of, to bring about the time when “a nation 
shall be born ina day?” Does not inspira- 
tion say, “ Because the abundance of the sea 
shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the 
Gentiles shall come unto thee?” 

Dear Christian reader, whoever you are, 
will not you earnestly importune him who has 
promised, whatsoever ye ask believing ye shall 
receive, to incline his people to put forth in- 
creasing efforts for the salvation of the men 
of the sea? Poor fellows! See them toiling, 
exposed to all the dangers of the deep, and 
without Jesus in the ship! Many have enlisted 
under the banner of Christ, but alas! how 
many more are there, whose hearts are more 
rebellious and insensible than the winds and 
waves of the sea. They have made no pro- 
vision for that hour when they must stand 
before their God and judge. O! then I en- 
treat that you, who have a Friend, an Al- 
mighty Friend, importune him in their be- 
half; and wherever a noon-day prayer-meet- 
ing is held, will not some Christian brother 
bring before them the cause of the sailor? 
Dear friends, pray for the sailor. Pray that 
God would hasten the time when the abun- 
dance of the sea shall be converted; when every 
ship that sails shall be manned with the sol- 
diers of Christ, and all shall be bound for 
that haven, where Jesus, the Captain of their 
salvation has gone to prepare a place for 
them. Aunt Satan. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


CITY MISSION WORK. 
T was decided to establish a school in a 
certain locality, occupied principally by 
Roman Catholic families. The upper story of 
a small house was procured, and a number of 
teachers, with an experienced superintendent 
at their head, took possession one Sunday 
noon. They went through the streets and 
lanes of that neighborhood, and invited both 
children and adults to attend. But three or 
four were gathered in at first. The teachers 
persevered. The school increased in numbers 
andinterest. One Sabbath, while engaged in 
singing, a loud outcry was heard from below. 
The superintendent went down and found two 
or three great boys striking a little girl, who 
was trying to get past them to the stairway. 
He went out at once, took hold of one of 
them, and asked why he acted so brutally. 
The boy said “his father told him to.” He 
asked the boy where he lived, and started, 
still retaining his hold of him, in search of 
his father. most immediately he was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of some fifty or sixty 
poor ignorant men, who were evidently bent 
upon mischief. With loud threats, horrid 
oaths and violent gestures, they menaced him. 
They claimed that this was Roman Catholic 
ground, and that he had no business to inter- 
fere with them.. Mr. —— is a gentleman of 
eat address and of most undaunted cou 
Guailing not for an instant before them, he 
kept them off, and fairly out-talking them, 
reasoned them into silence, until one, who 
had been foremost in threats of violence, 
turned away, saying, “Don’t stand talking 
any longer, or he’ll convart us all with his 
blarney.” For one or two Sabbaths after this 
the opposition was continued, but not openly. 
The children, however, were interested. The 
character of the instruction they received 
was so excellent, that one after another of 
the parents not only gave up their opposition, 
but by degrees edged their way into the school, 
and now every Sunday they have a crowded 
room, quiet, attentive scholars, and better than 
all, God is with them, and one parent and one 
child have there been led to the Saviour, and 
have now a joyful hope of eternal life through 





Christ. 
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uring a discussion as to the ‘personal 

p areges 8 teachers for the conversion of 

eir ° ® pastor present remar) 
that he felt the more va, At oy ject 
from having come to the Convention from 
bedside of a dying Sabbath-school ; 
who had no hope in Christ. The scholar was 
had maintained a good cha- 
racter, and had been regular in attendance at 
the Sabbath-school and sanctuary, but had 
manifested no special interest in the subject 
of — soul’s we He was now a be. ped 
conscious state, a) tly very near his 

The pastor wont this young man with 
much earnestness and feeling, being 
moved himself, and produced by his remarks 
a profound impression on the part of all 


present. 
As he took his seat, it was that 
in of the 
brother 





prayer be at once 0} 
young man, and a devoted Christian 

was requested to lead in a petition at the 
Throne of Grace. bie Aw man arose, and 
called upon God out of the fulness of an over- 
flowing heart. He evidently felt for the 

man in behalf of whom he prayed, and 
confidence in the One whom he tioned. 
His were no vain words of formalism, but in 
tones of agonizing entreaty, he cried “ wait, 
blessed Jesus, wait.” He pleaded for another 
day, for a single hour, for this young man 
who had “ passed out of the Sabbath-school 
without the mark of Jesus on him.” He 
prayed that the shadow might go back on 
the dial, and that the young man might linger 
on the shores of time, until he had committed 


himself to Christ, for the voyage of e x 
The prayer was such as is seldom o: in 

a public gathering. It seemed more as if 

Jacob were still wrestling with the of 


the Lord, refusing to let him depart 

a blessing. As was once said of Doctor Nel- 
son in , 80 now there was apparently 
“no roof ao him, no sky, no stars, 

to separate the suppliant from the face of 
Father.” 

Moreover, the good man prayed not alone; 
all t joined in pleading for mercy in be- 
half of the young man so near the judgment 
seat. The spirit of prayer was in the assem- 
jw ag when the voice of oy led was 

ushed, an oppressive stillness the house, 
which, for some minutes, none dared break, 
All felt that a prayer-hearing and > 
answering God was very near. The impres- 
sion of that occasion was manifest in this 
Convention until its close, and it was fre- 
quently alluded to afterwards by those who 
were there. 

Reference was made to this incident in the 
The sequel, h my age ple erally 

e sequel, however, not 
known. On returning to his home, fe pastor 
learned from the friends of the young man, 
that at the very hour—as near as could be 
ascertained, at the very moment—when so 
earnest prayers were going up in that Con- 
vention for the dying scholar, he aroused him- 
self from the stupor in which, for some time, 
he had been lying, and by signs indicated his 
want of something. Water was offered him, 
but he motioned it away, then some del: 
of food, but that was not taken; medicine 
was proffered him and rejected. § 
to speak, he pressed both hands over his heart, 
and faintly ejaculated, “Right! all i 
here.” A Bible was then brought. At t 
of this, his be lighted up, and when it was 
opened and held before him, a sweet expres- 
sion of heavenly satisfaction came over his 
face, and again his hands over his 
heart, he repeated, “ All right, here.” And 
thus he died. 

Is this a remarkable instance of answer to 
prayer? Ifso, why? Christ said, “ whatso- 
ever things ye desire, when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
Does not this promise stand sure? Is God 
or man to blame for the frequency of wasted 
petitions, of unanswered prayers ? 

It has been truly said that nothing proves 
more conclusively, how deeply rooted unbe- 
lief is in the human heart, t the fact that 
Christians are usually astonished when their 
prayers are answered. 

“And Jesus answering saith unto them, 
‘Have faith in God.’” H. ©. T. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
SPRING IS COMING. 


PRING is coming! A thousand little mes- 
sengers are abroad heralding its approach. 
The sun gives out more heat; the sky is 
brighter, and a few hardy plants, which have 
out-lived the severity of the winter, give 
even now faint but certain indications that 
there is life in them, 

Even in the busy streets of our great cities 
is the sweet influence felt, and preparation 
made for the ever-welcome season. 

Spring is the fair enchantress who breaks 
assunder the bars which have imprisoned 
our lakes and rivers, and the waters, glad of 
their freedom, glide merrily along their ac- 
customed way. She Wy 3 over the fields and 
by the hedge-rows, and her life-giving power 
is manifested in a myriad of tiny shoots, that 
in time unfold themselves and deck the hill 
sides and the valleys. y 

The winter is almost over; its penetrating 
chilliness will soon yield to a balmy mildness ; 
and an emerald carpet will take the place of 
the fair white robe, that has covered the 
fields and sparkled in the sanshine. 

We look with pleasure for the return of 
spring in Nature. Its delights are ever new, 
ever varied. It is the first sweet offspring 
of the New Year. ; 

Shall the winter pass, and the spring come 
and find no change in your heart? 

How long will those strong fetters of sin 
resist the influences brought to bear against 


them? 

Will not the seed which has been 
into your heart from time to time, to 
the pleadings of the Holy Paiets, and put forth. 
some evidence of spiritual life? 

Spring is coming! May it indeed be a bless- 
ed spring to you. J.P. 





A tate eminent judge of Virginia said that 
the most cutting reproof he ever received for 
profaneness, was without words. He happen- 
ed to be crossing a ferry with the late Dr. 
John H, Rice. ‘On account of shallows, the 
boat could not be brought to iand, and they 
were carried to the shore by the black ferry- 
men. One of these was so careless as to suf- 
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by which he had gained access to the vine, 

one to a vine in the vicinity, 
was laden with clusters, fair to the 
‘but sour to the taste, 






It would seem that this is 
an act of far greater selfishness than the one 
above noticed. They do it sometimes by 
thoughtless levity. An awakened sinner seeks 
the company of a professing Christian, in the 
hope that something will be said that shall 
give him encouragement and direction. Per- 
haps he earnestly desires to make his anxiety 
known. He has carried it long in silence. 
It needs but a word of inquiry and of sympa- 
thy to cause him to unbosom his sorrows, 
and ask what he must do to obtain relief. 
Let such a soul meet with the untimely jest 
instead of the kind inquiry. In conse- 
quence, the lips are sealed, and the heart 
struggles to throw off an anxiety which seems 
to find so little sympathy with professing 
Christians. 

Again, sinners are turned aside from the 
pursuit of salvation by the example of pro- 
fessing Christians. The awakened sinner 
reads the Bible, and sees the standard there 
set up. He strives in vain to reach it. 
Wearied at length with his fruitless efforts to 
work out his salvation, he turns to the example 
of professing Christians, and interprets the 
Bible in the light of theirexample. He had 
read that all must be given up for Christ; 
and in his own strength, he had vainly striven 
to give up all for Christ. He now sees that 
some professing Christians do not give up all. 
He finds little difficulty in following their ex- 
ample. He deems himself a Christian. Per- 
haps he joins the church. He is numbered 
with the people of God, but is a stranger to 
the divine life. 

There are many ways in which sinners are 
turned aside from salvation by professing 
Christians. It may be done without design, 
but the consequences will be no less fatal. 
We should be watchful unto prayer, not only 
that we may be the instruments of saving 
some, but that we may not lead others aside 
from the right way. 


LL 


Philad’a Sunday-School Association. 
monthly meeting of this Association 
took place on Monday evening, in St. 
John’s Lutheran church, on Race above Fifth 
street. Notwithstanding the rain, the beau- 
tiful large church was half filled with friends 
of the Sunday-school cause. 

In the necessary absence of the President 
and Vice President, Mr. A. Martin was, on 
motion of Mr. Wm. Heyl, called to the chair. 
The Rev. Dr. Seiss, pastor of the church, read 
a hymn, which the congregation united in 
singing. The Rey. Mr. Hubbard, of the Epis- 
copal church, led in prayer. The Chairman 
then read sundry reports from Mr. E. H. To- 
land, missionary of the Association, in regard 
to visits made to several mission-schools or- 
ganized by the Association, showing most 
gratifying results. The meeting was one of 
unusual interest. 


Lactures ON Pinedibe, —The Rev. Mr. 
Marks is about to give a short course of four 
lectures on Palestine and Egypt, in the Rev. 
Mr. Chambers’s church on Broad street. The 
lectures will be on the fellowing evenings, 
March 15th, 19th, 20th and 22d. Mr. Marks 
comes to this city highly recommended by 
the Professors and other prominent clergy- 
men of Pittsburg and Allegheny. A part of 
the proceeds ef the course goes to the support 
of the Bethany Mission of the Broad street 
church. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
Dr. C. Malan, of Geneva. 

EAR the gates of the city of Geneva, 

stands a large, thickly-built, greystone 

house, surrounded by an extensive garden and 

a high wall. Centuries before the Reforma- 

tion, that very house was the palatial seat of 

the bishops of Geneva; and a subterranean 

passage, which has since been filled up, led 

from it to the cathedral and the convent, over 
the hill. 

Until within the last three years, the many 
foreigners who had spent their summer in 
Switzerland, and lingered leisurely at Geneva, 
must have entered that picturesque, old resi- 
dence, and been introduced to its owner, a 
venerable man, with silvery, flowing locks, 
yet with a firm, unbending figure, and an eye 
which flashes intense light. If so, they now 
remember the distinguished divine, Dr. Ma- 
lan. 

But it isnot of him, as he now stands so near 
the gates of Heaven, waiting, from hour to hour, 
to be summoned home, that I wish to speak. 
We must go back almost a lifetime to find 
him where he was when the marvellous power 
of God engaged him for the fight of faith 
which he has achieved. We must look at 
him first taking his cross resolutely with his 
heart and will fixed unwaveringly upon the 
Master who had just called him. The crown 
awaits him, and before very long he will have 
heard the plaudit: “Well done good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of 
the Lord.” 
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celebrated men, and historic places. Their 
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influence could not help becoming active, and 
‘ refore they sought to do good while enjoy- 
a th 


e benefit of foreign travel. ' 

On their arrival at Geneva, they found that 
one of the chief attractions there was a young 
who was also an officer in the 
University, and whose brillidht and wonder- 
fal eloquence poe crowds of earnest admirers 
around him, each Sunday, in the cathedral 
where Calvin's voice had rung three centu- 
ries before. They were anxious to hear him 
also, but, while they felt the irresistible force 
of real genius, in the masterly manner with 
which thoughts, and ideas, and sparkling 
illustrations were all interwoven together, 
and yet remained so clearly distinct in their 
own individual light, through the speaker’s 
words, they too soon saw that his polished 
rhetoric contained no intimation of that love 
and faith which a full acquaintance with the 
Redeemer gives. The young preacher was a 
Socinian, like every other clergyman in Gene- 
va, at that time, with the exception of one or 
two. He had been brought up in the faith of 
his father, whose religious opinions were 
more or less shaped by Voltaire’s sneering 
denial of all religion. Preaching was there- 
fore nothing but a mere harangue, and served 
only as the best opportunity in which oratori- 
cal talent was held up to the appreciation of 
a@ community daintily intellectual. 
This accomplished pulpit orator was the 
descendant of Malan de Merindol, a nobleman 
of the south of France, whose family suffered 
persecution on account of its Protestant faith. 
One of the female ancestors of Dr. Malan was 
buried alive with a Bible in her hands be- 
cause she would not renounce the belief of 
her heart. It was at the time of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes that a branch of 
the Malan family was driven, with so many 
others, to Geneva. 
Dr. Mason and the Rev. Mr. Bruen sought 
an interview with their new acquaintance, and 
unfolded to him those leading gospel truths 
of which he was so totally ignorant. His 
heart became warmed by their exhortations. 
He began to inquire of the Bible what his 
own unenlightened conscience had failed to 
teach him, and before the arrival of Robert 
Haldane in Geneva he had actually preached 
a sermon which was doctrinally true, yet 
without exciting much attention. Then came 
Haldane’s teaching. Day by day, without in- 
termission, for many months, did that pious 
Scotch layman hold forth the truth to all who 
could come to his house. He conversed with 
them in priyate, urging them, with gentle 
firmness, to seek the guidance of the spirit of 
God in their minds. All Geneva was aroused. 
These things were strange, and discussion 
had become general. Sunday after Sunday 
sermons were levelled against the doctrines 
taught by Robert Haldane. The Venerable 
Company of Pastors endeavored to put him 
down, but, in the language of his biographer, 
“The flame was not long destined to smoulder 
within the precincts of the Venerable Com- 
pany. It suddenly burst out with violence 
against a young minister, whose genius and 
accomplishments had p d to duct 
him both to emolument and renown. It 
was to C. Malan that the grace and the glory 
were given to be first to raise from the ground 
the tarnished banner of the Church of Geneva, 
and from the pulpit of Calvin, boldly to pro- 
claim, without reserve, that gospel whose 
echoes sacredly lingered within his temple.” 
And again: “Whether it was that Dr. Ma- 
lan’s change of doctrine was not perceived 
by the audience whom he addressed, or that 
the coldness of his manner betrayed the 
truth that his soul was not yet fully awaken- 
ed, his orthodox sentiments glided over the 
minds of his hearers without disturbing the 
stillness of spiritual death, or appearing to 
awaken visitation. But when he was indeed 
aroused, and the sentiments came to be utter- 
ed before the Arian and Socinian company, 
by lips touched with fire, all the enmity of the 
natural man rose up in arms against the faith- 
ful witness for a dishonored Saviour. His 
eloquent words dropped on the leaden slum- 
bers of his audience like bolts of fire shot 
from Heaven. Pastors, professors, syndics, 
and private citizens were cut to the heart, 
and almost gnashed on him with their teeth, as 
Dr. Malan descended from the pulpit, and pass- 
ed through their opening ranks unrecognized, 
an avoided and rejected man. It was not in 
his loving heart and tender sensibilities to dis- 
regard the insult and derision to which he 
was thus publicly exposed. His own relatives 
turned away from him with mingled emotions 
of disappointment, vexation, and shame. His 
attached wife, not then a partaker of the same 
glorious faith, beheld him with a grieved and 
wounded heart, and reproached him with the 
shipwreck of all the cherished dreams of 
their young ambition. He walked in his robes 
from the ancient temple to his own house, 
dejected and overwhelmed, about to hide him- 
self in his secret chamber. But, on entering 
the door, the manly form and benignant 
countenance of Robert Haldane met his eye, 
and his sinking spirits were revived as by a 
cordial, when his hand was grasped, and the 
words were heard, ‘Thank God, the gospel 
has been once more preached in Geneva!” 

The conclusive appreciation of the life of 
some public men eminently belongs to pos- 
terity. The earnest, whole-souled, impetuous 
character of their activity, in the bold and 
unshrinking bravery which has lifted them 
up far above long-respected prejudices, and be- 
yond sleepy customs of religious indifference 
—in short, that which has made them innova- 
tors can never be justly weighed, if weighed 
hastily by contemporaries. It needs the touch 
of time to test its enduring worth, and to re- 
veal its lasting power over the destinies of 
other men. Yeta man who has devoted to 
one object his strongest manhood, and the 
best energies of his nature, must, in a degree, 
be able to measure either the triumph of his 
success, or the humiliation of his defeat. It 
is especially so with a clergyman, whose la- 
bors are direct, positive, and always expect- 
ant of immediate results in the minds where 
they are begun. 


The position of Dr. Malan was indeed an 
extraordinary one. In the midst of his own 
country, and of his own people; surrounded 








About the time of Napoleon’s downfall, and 


by the very men who had proudly worshiped 


him as one of the most promising glories of | 
Geneva, he suddenly found himself abandon- 
‘ed and deserted. shunned him. 
The deep wound which the Venerable Com- 
pany had received at the hands of a young 
man could neither be healed nor forgotten. 
It burned in a thousand minds, and called for 
revenge. And revenge was carried out by 
the most insulting contempt. Dr. Malan was 
hurled down from the giddy heights of popu- 
larity, where he had stood apparently so safe 
only a few weeks before. He became an out- 
cast, and was considered a traitor. Every 
one of his own friends left him, for it was 
hardly safe to remain his friend when popular 
favor was thus changed into such vehement 


“ at that trying time, God had his eyeover 
his young servant, and none of these sacrifices 
were overlooked. Several influential Chris- 
tian friends came to him from England, and 
it was then that Dr. Malan entered into those 
relations of personal friendship with some of 
the most eminent of English Christian states- 
men and noblemen, relations which, to this 
day, have not only lasted, but have been to 
him so great and constant a source of joy. 
The Rodens, the Castlereaghs, the Gains- 
boroughs, the Mandevilles, and several Ger- 
man and Russian princes, and even two 
queens, are among the many distinguished 
personages who have repeatedly visited Gene- 
va in order to seek religious advice from this 
earnest and eloquent divine. For years he 
has extended the warmest and most generous 
hospitality to the thousand foreigners who 
were anxious to meet him; and his house 
was the head-quarters of such persons as the 
world honors, as well as of humbler ones, 
for whom God and every true disciple has 
peculiar honor and love. 

In my next communication I shall give 
some recollections of the personal traits and 
peculiarities of the venerable pastor who is 
the subject of this — LenTo. 


REVIVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A revival spirit is manifested in several of the 
Baptist churches in Boston, and some of the ad- 
joining towns. The meetings are generally 
thronged, and many are inquiring the way of life. 
The tcwn of Lawrence has been specially blessed 
of late. At Lexington, also, there are hopeful 
signs of the beginning of a good work. 

At North Canaan, Connecticut, an interesting 
revival of religion is in progress in the Congre- 
gational society. Meetings are held every even- 
ing in the week. An increased religious interest 
has also manifestod itself in Falls Village, and in 
North Cornwall, in the same State. Also at 
North Colebrook, Connecticut, a gentle shower of 
grace is descending. Several have recently been 
converted and added to the Baptist church there. 

Quite a number of churches in different towns in 





consider this subject was held last Thursday eve- | 


ning. It was attended by pastors and people. 
The discussion was earnest, I might say enthusi- 
astic. The Rey. Dr. Buddington introduced the 
matter. He spoke from personal observation and 
experience. His own people had tested the plan, 
and had published a report of its workings. No 
church, said he, after trying it, will be will- 
ing to give it up. Other pastors and laymen 
followed. The whole conviction of the meeting 
seemed to be that if our world is ever brought to 
a knowledge of Christ, it must be done by the 
preaching of every Christian man and woman to 
their neighbors. Several interesting and thrilling 
incidents were related by those who had been 
engaged in this work, showing how the poor, the 
rich, the stranger had been benefited temporally 
and spiritnally by their visits. Upon the part of 
the pastors, the following resolution was offered 
and passed: 

“Resolved, That we regard home evangelization 
second to no other interest, and that as the means 
best adapted to secure this end we recommend 
systematic visitation by districts allotted to each 
church or mission Sabbath-school ; that we invite 
our entire membership to undertake it by monthly 
visitation, and appropriate one of the weekly 
prayer-meetings each month to the hearing of 
reports, mutual counsel, and prayer for its suc- 
cess.” 

On the part of the lay-members it was resolved 
that we co-operate with our pastors in carrying 
out this plan and securing the end desired. The 
entire city of Brooklyn has been laid out into 
districts, one of which has been assigned to each 
church or Sabbath-school, and the hope is that 
enough voluntary Christian laborers will be en- 
listed to reach every family once every four wevks. 
The Missionary Committee of the Brooklyn Sun- 
day-School Union will furnish the visitors tracts 
and Bibles for gratuitous distribution. 

For some months past efforts have been made 
by the Rev. Mr. Payson, who has charge of the 
mission chapel of the Rev. Dr. Potts’ church, to 
establish family prayer-meetings among the poor. 
The experiment has been eminently successful. 
The first one was organized about one year ago 
in an unconverted family. Last fall others were 
started, till now, in connection with that mission, 
there are nine. They are held weekly. Gene- 
rally they are in the homes of the children who 
attend the Sabbath-school. The parents first 
give their consent, and then they are induced to 
invite in such of the other occupants of the 
building as they may choose to welcome. Two 
or more persons have charge of each meeting. 
Many children attend. The exercises are in- 
formal and social. They sing the hymns used in 
the Sunday-school. At first it was somewhat 
difficult to secure places for the meetings. Now, 
more rooms are proffered than can be accepted. 
As a result of the meetings the attendance on the 
Sabbath at the mission rooms has doubled. At 
one service, five mothers came, bringing their in- 
fants with them in their arms. This is real home 
evangelization. The gospel is carried directly to 
multitudes who will not or cannot attend the 
house of God. The little room where poverty 
and wickedness sleep together becomes a Bethel 
to many weary souls. Christians, think of this 
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New York State report revivals and additions to 
their numbers. Some of the New York city 
churehes are thus blessed, and Troy, Albany, 
Newburg, and other places are under the marked 
infl and blessing of the Holy Spirit. 

The community of Greensboro’, North Carolina, 
has been greatly refreshed within the last few 
months. Ona recent Sabbath thirty-five persons 
were added to the Presbyterian church there, on 
profession of their faith. 

Encouraging accounts are received from the 
West of the gentle operations of the Spirit upon 
many of the towns and villages and smaller com- 
munities. At Equality, in Illinois, a correspon- 
dent of the Presbyterian states, that since the 
second Sabbath in December, communion Sab- 
bath, thirty-four persons have been received into 
the Presbyterian church, thirty-one of whom were 
on profession of their faith in Christ. At Belle 
Plaine, in the same State, a revival is in progress, 
and as its fruits, the Baptist church has received 
large accessions to its membership. The good 
work at Hannibal, Missouri, is still in progress. 
Over eighty persons have thus far been received 
into the fellowship of the Baptist church in that 
city. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, March 13, 1860. 


Our CentRAL Park—Its ZcoLoaicaL Garpen—Tue Ham- 
BURG SwWANs—MUNIPFICENCE OF JOHN Rose—TuHE Brooxk- 
LYN SCHEME OF EVANGELIZATION FoR THE Masses—Srs- 
TEMATIO MONTHLY VISITATION—MOvEMENT IN Dr. Ports’ 
CuurncH—FAMILY YER-MEETINGS—THE GOSPEL TAKEN 
vo Kacw Man’s Firesipe—Mr. Corrina’s Sunpar- 
Scnoo. IN SoutHerN ARMENIA—THEe SuNnpAr-ScHooL 
AS A MgANS or CONVERTING THE Heataen—Tue New 
Suxpay-Scuoo. Hymn BookK—Next MEETING OF THE 
New York Tracuers’ Association—CLERICAL CHANGES. 


UR “Central Park” is the pride otf New York- 
ers. They talk about it, write about it, boast 
of it, more than of all our other public works com- 
bined. This is all very well. When completed it 
will be without a rival in the world. New con- 
trivances for public diversion and pleasure are 
tantly being idered. Among the latest is 
the establishment of a “ Zoological and Botancal 
Garden.” A bill to incorporate the Association 
is before the Legislature. The plan is to set apart 
a space in the Park, not exceeding 60 acres. The 
whole to be open to public view every day ex- 
cepting Sundays. 

The city of Hamburg has offered to present, 
through George Kunhardt, Esq., Consul of that city, 
to the Commissioners, to grace the lakes of the Park, 
as many as of the beautiful and stately swans, so 
celebrated in that city, as the Commissioners de- 
sire, with the liberal offer to send them by an ex- 
perienced person, who will see them delivered, and 
give to the officials of the Park all necessary in- 
formation for their protection and preservation. 
The offer has been accepted. 

John Rose, Esq., a wealthy New Yorker, in his 
will, bequeathed $300,000 to the city, to provide 
two or more farms for the education and employ- 
ment of poor white children, especially “those 
youth who may be compelled by cruel or dissolute 
parents or guardians to pilfer or beg in and about 
the city,” provided that an additional $300,000 is 
raised from other sources. This provision is stir- 
ring up our Common Council and Almshouse 
Governors. It ought to be accepted immediately. 
The scores of institutions in New York designed 
to rescue vagabond children, need just such a ren- 
dezvous or retreating place, as these farms would 
afford. Here they would be provided for, and 
shielded from the destroying influences of low life 
in the city, until they could be sent to permanent 
homes in the country. 

The teachers of Sunday-schools connected with 
the Baptist Sunday-School Union met on Thursday 
evening in the lecture room of the Norfolk street 
Baptist chureh, (Dr. Armitage,) and organized a 
Baptist Sunday-School Union Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Theo. C. Sears was elected President; 
Alfred N. Nearing and J. B. Peck, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Alexander Stratton, Secretary; and Geo. 
H. Stone, Treasurer, Meetings to be held the 
second Monday evening of every month. 

The problem, “How shall we carry the gospel 
to the masses?” seems likely to be solved by our 
friends in Brooklyn. A grand effort is being 
made to bring the sympathies of Christian hearts 
there into tangible communion with every lost 
man, woman, and child. Here is the method: 
“Oity evangelization by means of church and Sab- 














, and ber that it is in your 
power to multiply these household altars of 
prayer almost indefinitely. 

The Missionary Herald for February contains 
an account of the Aintab Sabbath-school, in 
southern Armenia. The letter is written by the 
Rey. Mr. Coffing, to whom, with his excellent 
helpmeet, no doubt very much of the success of 
the school is due. It contains over one thousand 
scholars, and is remarkable in many features. I 
would advise all who can, to read the account. 

Mr. Coffing graduated at the New York Semin- 
ary. While here he was engaged in Sunday- 
school missionary service, in connection with the 
Duane street Mission-school. This school is sus- 
tained by the late Dr. Alexander's church. He 
was noted as an indefatigable worker. When once 
on track of a child, he would never give it up till 
it wasenrolled a member of his school. It was 
he who was chiefly instrumental in rescuing Maria 
Cheeseman, familiarly known as “The Candy 
Girl.” He heard of her home with Mrs. Dougherty, 
and rested not till he saw her a regular attendant 
at his school, where she remained until she was 
sent to her relatives in England. In her simple, 
but thrilling narrative, published by “The Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union,” he has an imperish- 
able monument on earth, to his faithfulness and 
love. He married one of the teachers in this 
school, and is now developing the grand idea of 
the Sunday-school,in his missionary labors on 
heathen soil. The Christian world has been slow 
to embrace the doctrine, so simple and so true, 
that if we will save the children, the adults will 
be seved also. Said a prominent pasto#to me a 
few days since, “I am convinced that if we ever 
evangelize our world at home or abroad, it must 
be by taking hold of the children, and training 
them up in the principles of Christianity.” 

There are many inquiries about the new Hymn 
Book noticed as in the press for the American 
Sunday-School Union. If it contains the right 
selections it will meet a great want. From its 
title, “American Sunday-School Hymn Book,” we 
are led to infer that it is intended for American 
Sunday-schools of every sort. It was compiled 
by a number of pastors and superintendents in 
New York, and given to the Union for publica- 
tion. We are anxious to see it. 

The Monthly Meeting of the New York City 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, will be held 
on next Monday evening, in the Washington 
square Reformed Dutch church, (Rev. Dr. Hut- 
ton’s.) Let me advise those teachers who have 
never attended these mectings, to try this one.— 
It will pay. Let the church be crowded ! 

Rev. Mr. Robinson has entered upon his labors 
in the Henry street Presbyterian church, Brook- 
lyn. Rev. Mr. Ells also in the Reformed Dutch 
church, on the Heights. Brooklyn ought to be 
proud of her ministry. She has room yet for 
more. CLype. 





NEW YORK, March 10, 1860. 
Report FROM THE NOON PraveR-MEETING CoNVENTION— 

GorsaM IN 4 Bap War—Great Morat Question Con- 

NECTED WITH THE CENTRAL PARK—VOTE OF THE STOCK- 

HOLDERS AGAINST SUNDAY EXHIBITIONS—IMPORTANT PRO- 

sect OF LAW aT ALBANY, IN REGARD TO THEATRICAL Ex- 

HIBITIONS—SuNDAY Rum-SELLING CHEcKED—HArp Facts 

FOR THE SunxpDAY Pres3—RESIGNATION OF MR. Puts- 

BURY—MR. GuINNEss. 

I met this morning one of the delegates to the 
Daily Prayer-Meeting Convention, held in your 
city, this week, on his return tohis New England 
home; and rejoice to learn from his lips that a 
blessing from above had attended the gathering. 
All the machinery of churches and societies, and 
all the labors of Christians for the evangelization 
of the world, must prove powerless without the 
Spirit’s influences in answer to prayer. With that 
crowning gift, what may not be hoped of progress 
and triumph in every department of Christian 
toil. 

With one eye on Washington and the other on 
Albany, the good people of Gotham suffer muni- 
cipal affairsto take care of themselves, for the 
most part, or leave them to our “single eyed” 
mayor, and his confederates. Some, there are, 
indeed, and an increasing number it may be 
hoped, whose eyes are directed to the hills whence 
cometh our strength; and who deem the 
temporal and eternal well-being of three-fourths 
ofa million of souls of sufficient account to plan 
and labor for their good. A note of their public 
measures, and of matters relating to them may be 
interesting to your readers. 


As our noble Central Park approaches comple- 
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mate uses, and to safeguards from its perversion. | 
If left to become the football of politicians, every | 
body sees that it will be made a source of popalar | 
demoralization, at an immense cost to tax-payers. | 
Theattempt, last summer, tomake it a place of Sun- | 


foiled by the Commissioners; and the tendency |, 


winter, for tens of thousands ef the idle and irre- 
ligious classes, will suffice to show how readily it 
may beemployed for evil, if seasenable measures 
are not adopted te preserve it from a Sabbath- 
breaking drift. A bill is now making its way 
through the Legislature, to incorporate a Zoologi- 
caand Botanical Garden Company, under the aus- 
pices of some of our best citizens ; and it is grati- 
fying that by almost a unanimous vote of the 
stockholders, a clause is inserted in the charter 
prohibiting Sunday exhibitions. This will secure 
one of the important attractions of the Park from 
contributing to popular demoralization, and it 
may foreshadow the general policy that is to con- 
trol the uses of one of the largest and finest public 
parks in the world. 

Another important measure as affecting public 
morals, is in progress at Albany, a bill requiring 
all sorts of public exhibitions, as well as theatres, 
to be licensed—such licenses prohibiting Sunday 
performances, on penalty of forfeiture of license, 
and a heavy fine. The House of Refuge is to 
profit by the fees and fines, and may bring suits, 
sue out injunctions, and restrainthe rampant ini- 
quity of beer gardens, sacred concerts, and Sun- 
day theatres. 

The companion iniquity of Sunday rum selling 
has been substantially checked, with such results 
as to astonish both the friends and foes of our 
Sabbath Committee. It was stated in the great 
meeting at the Cooper Institute, the other night 
—it was a great meeting in numbers and influ- 
ence—that the arrests for drunkenness and crime 
for the last six months (since the closing of the 
liquor shops,) had been an average of sixty per 
cent. greater on Tuesdays than on Sunday; wherens 
they were formerly twenty-five per cent. greater on 
Sundays than on Tuesdays, for a period of eighteen 
months preceding the efforts of the Sabbath Com- 
mittee and the Police authorities. And the ar- 
rests on all days of the week had declined so 
rapidly, as to show a total falling off of seven 
thousand during the last quarter, as officially re- 
ported by the Superintendent of Police. 

Now, it is up-hill work for the Sunday press 
when such contemporaneous facts, stare them in 
the face. If those journals can keep the ques- 
tion in the range of ethical or theological con- 
troversy, and get some deposed clergyman to dig 
up the bones of a few half-reformed Reformers 
to rattle before the eyes of the community, they 
may succeed in making a few fools believe that 
“civil and religious liberty,” is endangered by 
interposing between the Sunday rum-seller and 
his victims. But when the matter comes home to 
the experience of our own tax-payers, and orderly 
citizens, in the shape of a demonstrated responsi- 
bility of the Sunday rum interest for at least .85 of 
crime, even the effrontery of the Sunday papers 
must succumb to such stubborn facts. 

The resignation of General Pilsbury, is almost 
universally deplored, and the measures leading 
to it are almost as generally reprobated. The 
Metropolitan Police had gained on the respect 
and confidence of good citizens; and law was 
coming to have some ascendancy and respect. 
It is feared that the ostracism of a capable and 
upright officer by party intrigue will result in a 
new raid of unchecked vice. But we hope for 
better things. Should it prove that the existing 
Police authorities falter in duty so as to leave us 
again at the mercy of the lawless classes, they 
will be cast out of their places. There is a deeper 
current of public sentiment favorable to pub- 
lic moraiity than has existed here for a genera- 
tion, and it cannot be trifled with. Citizens of 
culture and influence are coming to feel, that they 
cannot longer shirk responsibility; and when 
they rally they have always triumphed and they 
always will. 

The services of the Rev. Mr. Guinness are large- 
ly attended and are solemn. The Noon Prayer- 
meetings are still full. Ourchurches are gener- 
ally prosperous in temporal and spiritual matters. 
As a whole, the interests of Christ’s kingdom were 
never more hopeful in this community. The dis- 
turbing and antagonistical elements are losing 
power day by day. A manly zeal on the part of 
good men would confound the enemies of morals 
and religion, and that zeal is rising apaee. God 
give it wisdom and energy. Heper. 





HARTFORD, Conn., March 12, 1860. 
Connecticut Not to Have a State Convention THis 

YEAR, BUT A Series or County OConventions—New Ha- 

ven County Leaps Orrp—Meet ne at CHEsHIRE—Goop 

Tutncs SAID at THI8s CongsnTION—A ScHOOL oF 600, IN 

WHICH ALL ARB WORKERS, FROM THE PASTOR TO THE MEM- 

BERS OF THR INFANT CLASS—Tuk SUNDAY-SCHOOL Times 

In CONNECTICUT—WuaT SINGING Dogs ror THE SUNDAY- 

ScHoot—W aT THE SuNDAY-ScHoot Dogs ror ADULTS— 

Waat Svunpar-Scnoot Concerts Do—Tue Kinp oF 

Books WANTED IN ALMSHOUSES—MorRE Timez NEEDED 

FoR THE SUNDAY-Schoo.—Tue BANNER ScHooL FoR 1860 

—SPECIAL PRAYER ror SuNDAY-SCHOOLS—EARNEST Ap- 

pzal OF Mr. Lowry. 

T being understood that our Central Committee 

do not propose to call another State Sabbath- 
school Convention before the spring or summer of 
1861, arrangements are being made for local gath- 
erings of friends of the cause in the several coun- 
ties, during the current year. 

The first convention of the proposed series was 
held for New Haven county, at Cheshire, on Wed- 
nesday of last week. Although the weather was 
quite unfavorable—a storm of snow and rain, 
which had prevailed the night previous, continu- 
ing through the day and evening—the attendance 
was good. Some seventy-five delegates went up 
in an extra train from New Haven, at 10 A. M., 
returning at the close of the Convention. Others 
came in from neighboring towns, until as many 
were present as have composed some conventions 
for entire States outside of Connecticut. 

Mr. B. 8. Pardee, of Mt. Carmel, the County 
Secretary, called the Convention to order, Rev. H. 
N. Weed, of Cheshire, conducted the opening ex- 
ercises, and John D. Candee, Esq., of New Haven, 
was elected President, with the usual complement 
of Vice-Presidents and Secretaries. The forenoon 
was occupied in verbal reports from the schools 
represented; most of the afternoon, in discussing 
topics of interest to friends of the cause; the 
evening, in general addresses. 

Of course it would not be proper to load the 
columns of the Zimes with a detailed report of 
this looal Convention, but some things said in it 
are worthy of preservation, and should be circu- 
lated through this valuable agency. 

The Rev. L. S. Weed, pastor of the first Metho- 
dist church, New Haven, represented the largest 
Sabbath-schosl in the State, comprising upwards 
of 600 scholars. In this school, all are workers. 
Officers, teachers, scholars, even down to the in- 
fant department, are active and efficient. One 
Bible-class of young people has resolved itself 
into a Missionary Society, not merely for the pur- 
pose of giving but of doing. Holding its quarterly 
meetings, in addition to its meeting at the school. 
Its members act as home missionaries, endeavor- 
ing to gather in all the neglected children they 
may reach. Moreover, they conduct a paper, ap- 
pointing an editor and editress from their number, 
and sustain it by their literary contributions. 
This paper is read at each quarterly meeting, and 
the pastor thinks that in few schools, technically 
educational, can papers be found, exceeding in 
ability or in interest, the one conducted by this 
Sabbath-school Bible-class. This society is also 
pledged to the education of a child in China, to 
whom it has been privileged to give a name, and 
from which it frequently hears. By this direct 





connection with the object of their charities, large- 
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ness of heart and comprehensiveness of vision are 

d to the bers of the society. The class 

is, without exception, the most flourishing in the 

| sehool. Do they not set a commendable example 
to readers of the Times in other schools? 

Rev. J. G. Wood, of Guilford, recommended in 
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to convert it into a Sunday skating ground in | paper to be taken by every superintendent and 


| pastor present. If they took and read thoroughly 
| this paper, they would, he thought, be at no loss 
{as to the best method of conducting Sabbath- 
| school exercises, or have difficulty in retaining adult 
| scholars, or in making the monthly concert inter- 
| esting. 

Mr. Goodyear, from the Congregational school 
at Mt. Carmel, mentioned that while they formerly 
took eolleetions but once a month, they now took 
them weekly, finding that each collection was as 
large now as before. 

Mr. Merrow, of the First Baptist church, New 
Haven, said that singing was an important part of 
the exercises in his school, eight or ten pieces 
of music being often sung at the opening, and two 
or three at the close of the session. 

Mr. Slate, of the First Congregational school, 
Waterbury, gave some incidents in his experience 
as teacher of an adult Bible-class, saying that he 
believed himself to be a better man for the mutual 
study of the Bible, conducted in that class. From 
fifteen to eighteen ladies were there who had been 
brought up in the Sabbath-school, being unlike 
too many fashionable Christians of the present 
day, who were too old to study the Bible in the 
Sabbath-school. 

N. Kingsbury, Esq., of Hartford, spoke of the 
value of the monthly Sabbath-school concert or 
children’s meeting, especially as a means of in- 
creasing the interest of adult members of the con- 
gregation in the exercises of the Sabbath-school, 
and ultimately of securing their attendnnce. To 
bring them to the school he would occasionally 
bring the school to them. 

Mr. Bacon, superintendent of a Sabbath-school 
at the New Haven alms and workhouse, dwelt 
upon the importance of rendering the exercises in 
such a place pleasant and attractive, especially in 
the use of books calculated to please as well as 
profit. Their library, he thought, was not the best 
adapted to the wants of the scholars, although 
some very excellent books were init. “ Edwards 
on the Will” was there, huge volumes of fifty year 
old sermons, and memoirs, without number, oi 
persons seldom ever heard of before they appeared 
in the almshouse library. 

Rey. R. G. Williams, of Birmingham, was in 
favor of giving more time to the Sabbath-school, 
even if in some cases a second sermon must, in 
consequence, be dispensed with. He believed 
that after one sermon, more profit would be secured 
to the church and congregation by al! stuyding the 
Bible together in the Sabbath-school, than by a 
second sermon, on another topic, close on to the 
first, with no sufficient time for the Sabbath- 
school between. 

At the close of the afternoon session, the fol- 
lowtng proposition was made in behalf of a Bible 
class, in the First Methodist Sabbath-school in 
New Haven :—“ A beautiful banner will be given 
to that country school in this county, which shall, 
during the year ending with the Istof April, 1861, 
prove itself most efficient in Sunday-school work. 
No school shal! be considered a competitor, which 
is not sustained throughout the winter. The 
award shall be made at the State Convention in 
June, 1861, by a committee consisting of the 
New Haven and Waterbury Unions, and the 
County Secretary. of efficiency will 
be based upon membership in proportion to the 
population, average attendance, time occupied by 
sessions, missionary contributions, &c.” Without 
doubt increased effort will be made in some 
schools in consequence of this liberal offer. 

Atthe evening gathering, Mr. H. C. Trumbull, 
the State Missionary, spoke of the lack of time 
for the Sabbath-school exercises in many of the 
country towns, and urged the importance of such 
a division of the Sabbath as should, in some way, 
secure to the children their share in the ministra- 
tions of the Gospel. 

Rey. C. B. Ford, of the George St. Methodist 
ehurch, New Haven, advocated, with much earn- 
estness, a resolution of the county secretaries, re- 
commending special prayer, in behalf of Sabbath- 
schools, in all the churches, on the second Sab- 
bath of each month. 

He believed we needed efficient superintendents 
and good teachers, with such books as were likely 
to interest the ssholars, inducing the children to 
come to get the books, and to read them when pro- 
cured. But after all outside appliances were se- 
eured, we must depend upon the agency of God’s 
Spirit to bring these children to Christ. Here 
then was a reason why prayer should be made in 
the churches for the Sabbath-schools. Moreover, 
prayer to be effective, should always be special, 
and there was a manifest propriety in all the 
churches joining, at the same time, in this exer- 
cise of special prayer for the children. If the 
children were thus specially prayed for by the 
ckurches, there could be little doubt that God 
would pour out his blessing on the schools, while 
the church members would find themselves drawn 
nearer to the children for whom they thus prayed. 

The elosing speech of the evening was from the 
Rev. Joseph Lowry, of the Bloomingdale Baptist 
church, New York city. While a plain and prac- 
tical talk, it was an eloquent and finished address. 

The speaker rejoiced in the catholic character 
of the Sunday-school institution. Here is no 
Procrustean bed, where the little ones must be 
stretched beyond their inches and the larger ones 
clipped. It may be necessary to have this clip- 
ping and stretching process in the church, but it 
is net called for in the Sunday-school. Here the 
doors are always open, and none are prevented 
from entering. The larger the Sunday-school the 
better all like it. The Sunday-school enterprize 
furnishes a permanent platform on which Chris- 
tians of every evangelical name may stand. While 
we do not look, at least for many years to come, 
for positive, genuine, earnest Christian Union, in 
any such sense as to break down church partition 
walls, we can have positive, genuine, earnest 
Christian Union on the Sunday-school platform. 
The American Sunday-School Union the speaker 
censidered an illustration in point. There all 
may meet and grasp hand in hand. Although 
there is a great diversity of religious belief among 
its supporters, and probably as great a diversity 
of Christian practice, all are as one on the Sun- 
day-scheol platform. Although we may not see 
eye to eye in our churches, and thus come around 
the Saviour, as the grand centre and rallying 
point of our faith, we can come around him on the 
Sunday-schoel platform while engaged together 
in that eause which Jesus honored if not inaugu- 
rated when he said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” 
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The minister of the gospel, in the estimation of 
the speaker, sustains a solemn and peculiar rela- 
tion to the Sunday-school, and the pastor who 
negleets the little charge below, and confines his 
energies to the adult congregation above, will 
find a terrible re-action ing, in conseq 
in a few brief years. Mr. Lowry made some in- 
teresting statements as to his own experience in 
his first pastorate, where he assumed the superin- 
tendence of the Sunday-school, gave the whole 
afternoon to its exercises, and unhesitatingly de- 
voted more time and effort tw it than to the rest of 
his parish. At times, he said, his brain would 
reel, his heart would ache, and his head woulé 
well nigh refuse to be erect, but Monday morning 
would come with its physical refreshment and 
mental satisfaction, and he felt amply repaid for 
all his labor. Indeed he looked back now upon 
the work performed there as yielding to his soul a 
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larger revenue of love, and gratitade, and spiritual | 
profit, than anything he had done since he enter- | 
ed the sacred ministry. Once, after he left that | 
school, there came a large envelope to his address. 
On opening it, he discovered that some of those 
dear children, whom he had taught to think almost 
as he thought himself, and whose minds he had 
trained to run in almost the same channels as his 
own, had sent him what he called a pic-nic letter. 
One had written half a page, another a quarter, 
another a few lines, and so on until the sheet was 
fall. Another sheet was filled by others in the 
same way, and thus every scholar in that school 
old enorgh to write had written some message of 
affection to their former pastor. From that time, 
ayear and a half since, not a month had passed 
but he had received some token of love from some 
hose precious children. 

“Mee ates has been started here to-day,” 
said the speaker, “as to how far the service in the 
morning should overlap the hour, more or less, 
devoted to the Sunday-school. It has been said 
that the time between the morning and afternoon 
service is so limited that the Sunday-school has 
no proper area on which to spread itself. I would 
say, in view of this, as a pastor, as well as a 
friend of Sunday-schools, better clip your last 
prayer, the hymn or the benediction, than clip 
the Sunday-school. That is my judgment—my 
humble judgment. I would do as I did last Sun- 
day evening, when after uttering the last word of 
my sermon, finding the hour was late, I turned to 
the long metre doxology, and thus dismissed the 
meeting. It seems to me you can better afford to 
let the closing exercises of the full morning ser- 
vice go, than to let the time of the Sunday-school 
be taken up by it. By shortening the time for 
the Sunday-school, you may be taking the pre- 
cious time und epportunity that might, under the 
blessing of God, be instrumental in bringing 
young souls to Christ, and you may increase the 
riek that those souls will live and die without a 
Saviour.” 

The arrangements for this Convention were 
ample and satisfactory. Much credit is due to 
Mr. Pardee, the County Secretary, who had direc- 
tion of the whole affair, while the ladies of 
Cheshire deserve and have received the warmest 
thanks of the delegates, for the bountiful and ex- 
cellent repast furnished at noon and evening in 
the chapel of the Methodist It is 
believed that the citizens of Cheshire secured 
benefits from the discussidns and addresses at this 


church. 


Convention, and there can be no dubt that those 
who came from abroad went away better fitted 
than they came for the great work they kave to 
do. (LEANER. 
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ALBANY, March 5, 1860. 
SuxpAr-Scnoo. Conceats—How We Conpuct Ours—How 
INTERESTING THEY ARS. 
OUR Connecticut correspondent 0. 5., re- 
quests his brethren throughout the Union 
to tell him how they conduct their monthly con- 
certs. Thinking our plan to be a good one, I 
copy from my minute book the minutes of our 
last monthly concert, which you are at liberty to 
publish if you think it worthy a place in the 
columns of your excellent paper. The regular 
monthly concert of prayer for Sabbath-schools 
was held in the lecture-room on Sabbath evening, 
February 12, at 7 o’clock. 

Our superintendent and pastor in the desk. The meet- 
ing was opened with singing and prayer. 

Master C.T. recited a part of the 20th chapter of Exodus. 

Master N. T. recited the first six verses of the 7th chap- 
ter of Matthew. 

Miss A. T. recited several answers to questions in 
Brown’s Catechism. 

Miss M. R. recited a hymna. 

Master F. M. recited answers to six questions in the 
Shorter Catechism. 

Master A. N. recited the 12lst Psalm. 

Singing and prayer. 

Master N. P. recited the 23d Psalm. 

Miss L. N. recited the 67th Psalm. 

Master W. N. recited from the 19th to the 23d question 
in the Shorter Catechism. 

Master EK. G. recited the 15th Psalm. 

Master R. N. recited answers to nine questions in the 
Shorter Catechism. 

Miss N. P. recited from the ¥lst to the 97th question in 
the Shorter Catechism, and a part of the 3d chapter of 
Matthew. 

A hymn bung. 

Miss F. R. recited the first twelve verses of the 112th 
Psalm. 

Miss E. T. recited the first sixteen verses of the 16th 
chapter of Matthew. 

Mias P. T. recited selections from the Bible on God’s 
love. 

Miss M. C. recited a hymn. 

Master P. R. recited from the 14th to the 24th question 
iu the Shorter Catechism. 

Singing and prayer. 

Master A. H. recited from the 17ih to the 2tth ques- 
tion in the Shorter Catechism. 

Master 7%. 8. recited the 121st Psalm, and the 48th, 49th, 
“th and 51st questions in the Shorter Catechism. 

Question by the pastor: Who violate the Second Com- 
mandment? Answer given by thescholars: The heathen, 
Roman Catholics, and anybody who loves anything more 
than God. 

Master R. F. recited the first ten verses of the 6th 
chapter of Matthew. 

Miss L. 8. recited the texts preached from during the 
past month. 

Miss M. D. W. recited the first fifteen verses of the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah. 

Miss L. B. recited from the 12th to the 28th verse of 
the 35th chapter of Job. 

Miss A. T. recited the first twelve verses of the 3d 
chapter of Proverbs. 

A hymn sung. 

The superintendent read an interesting letter from Mr. 
J. 8. Hart, editor of the Sunday-School Times, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the $7 for the Emily fund. 

The superintendent announced that an opportunity 
would now be given to any who wished to speak to the 
school. 

Mr. F. made a few practical remarks from the words of 
David, “ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there 
is but a step between thee and death,” alluding to the 
death of two scholars and the sickness of one. 

Our pastor followed, expressing his thanks to the 
scholars for their perfect recitaticns, and referring to the 
remarks of Mr. F., spoke of the necessity of being pre- 
pared for death, and the responsibility of parents and 
teachers. 

A collection for the Sabbath-school was then taken up. 

The superintendent commended the scholars for their 
zood recitations and their good behaviour. 

The exercises were then closed with singing and the 
senediction. 


Since our superintendent adopted the present 
plan of conducting the exercises our monthly 
concerts have increased in interest. It has not 
only done much to interest the church in the 
Sabbath-school, but has also infused new life into 
the school, and the scholars now look forward to 
these meetings with pleasure. At the close of the 
session of the Sabbath-school on the Sabbath of 
the monthly concert, the teachers give the super- 
intendent the names of the scholars who are to 
recite, and what they are to recite, and he arranges 
them before the meeting. He generally calls on 
the smallest scholars first. At our January 
monthly concert, our superintendent read an 
article from the Sunday-School Times, entitled 
“What can parents do?” and several made re- 
marks thereon, speaking of the responsibility of 
parents, and the love that Jesus has for children, 
&e. I sometimes regret that these meetings occur 
only once a month. J. R. 





PORTSMOUTH, N. H., March 8, 1860. 


ImpoRTANT MISSIONARY MEETING—-DESTITUTIONS IN AND 
Around Baripceronp—TuHe MANUFACTURING ReGion 
ALONG THE Saco—AN AWFUL SCENE—MEETING at 
PoRTSMOUTH. 


MISSIONARY meeting in behalf of the Ame. 
rican Sunday-School Union was held at 
Bridgeford, Me., on the 4th inst., both afternoon 
and evening. The pastors and schools from the 
different churches in the city came together, and 
with a good degree of enthusiasm participated in 
the different exercises. It proved avery pleasant 


in perfect harmony with the true spirit of the 
Sabbath. The good people felt more deeply than 
ever the importance of working for Christ. 

When it was announced, with accurate statisti- 
cal facts for a basis, that there were not less than 
1,600 children and youth between the ages of 4 
and 20, within the limits of that city, outside of 
the Sabbath-school, receiving no systematic in- 
struction from the Word of God; that there were 


Aint 


Hundreds of districts are yet unsupplied ‘with the 
Sunday-school or other religious privileges. 
| Many, very many of them will not be supplied 
| except through the influence of your noble society, 
that takes care of the children, sends the self- 
denying missionary and the blessed Bible to the 
destitute, and opens the precious Book where 
| there is found one to study it. 
| There ought to be 2,000 new Sunday-schools 





nearly the same number in the town adjoining 

with a smaller population ; that there were points 
beyond the limits of these towns with clusters of 
houses, with scores of children, and no regular 
preaching from ministers of any denomination, 
and so remote from places of public worship that 
scarcely a family ever attended, andnota Sabbath- 
school at one of these points, the inquiry troubled 
many anxious minds, what can be done to bring 
these perishing thousands under the benign influ- 
ences of the gospel? Whatcan be done to gather 
these beloved children and youth into the Sumday- 
school, into the kingdom of Christ? 

The next morning, as I entered the cars, a ma- 
nufacturer and a prominent citizen of B. told me 
that there was a great deal of missionary work to 
be done in Maine. Along up the Saco river for 
22 miles there was a broad belt, five or six miles 
wide, with hamlets, and villages even, where the 
voice of the preacher and the hum of the Sabbath- 
school were seldom or never heard, and where 
hundreds of children might be gathered every 
week for religious instruction, if the American 
Sunday-School Union would send a good, faithful 
laborer among them. I assured him thatthe man 
should be sent as soon as the means could be se- 
cured for his support. When spring fully opens, 
this field will not be forgotten. My aching heart 
was burthened with the thought, who will furnish 
libraries for these fifteen or twenty outposts in our 
spiritual battle-field, that we may take possession 
of them ere long in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
the great Captain of our salvation? 

As the train hurried on, and passengers and 
scenes changed, some gentlemen sitting near me 
were discussing the merits or demerits of a sad 
case which had just occurred in their neighbor- 
hood, in the State of Maine. A man of wealth, 
who had been for some years engaged in the traf- 
fic of intoxicating liquors, and who had used 
them too freely, died very suddenly with the “de- 
lirium tremens.” The scenes of his last hours 
were awful beyond description. “‘Who hath woe?” 

An interesting Sunday-school meeting was held 
in this place yesterday. The morning session was at 
the Baptist church, the afternoon at the Methodist 
church, and the evening at the Congregational 
church. Tbe ministers of different denominations 
in the eity were present, and superintendents of 
different schools took turns in presiding. The 
children were out in crowds both afternoon and 
evening, and sang under the direction of Mr. 
Kimball, a teacher in one of the public schools, 
adding very much to the interest of the occasion. 
Laymen as well as clergymen participated freely 
in the exercises; a large number from the city 
and from the towns around engaged in the discus- 
sions, addressed parents and the children, who would 
come out in the evening as well as the afternoon, 
the snow-storm notwithstanding. The people 
seemed to feel thatit was truly their meeting, and 
a delightful interest was sustained to the last. It 
proved a moreearnest Union meeting than any I 
have before attended. 

Practical thoughts, rich experiences, stirring 
facts were furnished upon the following topics: 
The Sunday-school a nursery to the church; the 
model Sunday-school teacher; every Christian 
disciple a Sunday-sehool worker; the necessary 
time for a successful Sunday-school; singing in 
Sunday-schools, and Sunday-school concerts. 

J. W. 8. 





DETROIT, March 5, 1860. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNION PRAYER-MEETING—INFLUENCE 
oF THE MEBTING ON THE RELIGIOUS INTERESTS OF THE 
PLace—REVIVALS IN VaRIOUS PLACES. 


HE second anniversary of the daily Union 
T prayer-meeting of this city was observed this 
morning, at the lecture room of the Congress 
street Methodist Episcopal church. The attend- 
ance was large and the meeting very interesting. 
The Rev. Mr. Taggart presided, and read the 
passage descriptive of the deliverance of Israel 
from the hands of Pharaoh at the Red Sea, and 
Miriam’s song of triumph. 

This anniversary he thought spoke of triumph 
and of progress towards the heavenly Canaan, 
It should be a glad day. The Rev. Mr. Hogarth 
alluded to the impressions received just ‘wo years 
ago, of this city and Christian hearts init, at this 
morning prayer-meeting, which influenced him in 
deciding to accept an invitation to come and 
labor here. He spoke of the precious answers to 
prayer offered in these meetings, and alluded to 
the benefit which he had personally received in 
attending them. The Rey. Mr. Blades expressed 
his interest in this daily meeting for prayer, and 
when providentially detained had often had it in 
mind at the veryhour. He concluded by reading 
the request of a wife for prayer on behalf of her 
husband, and asking prayer for several awakened 
ones in his own congregation. A similar request 
was also made for others in another part of the 
city. 

Some who have been accustomed to attend this 
morning meeting have, during the year, laid off 
their armor and entered into glory. It is a good 
preparation for such adeparture. It seems to be 
the wish of all to have these meetings continued. 
They are too precious in their results to be aban- 
doned. Usually on Saturday mornings special 
prayer is made for the preaching of the Word on 
the approaching day, and instructien in the va- 
rious Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes of the 
city. It is a source of encouragement for pastors 
as well as teachers. 

At the present time we are cheered by hearing 
of awakenings and deep interest in religious things 
from various places in the State. At Flint many 
are inquiring what they shall do to be saved. 
There has been more than usual interest at Co- 
runna, Fentonville, Cannon, Wayne, and Parma. 
An interesting work is progressing at Three 
Rivers, very encouraging to the hearts of God’s 
people. We hope for still greater things. % 





BELVIDERE, Il., March 2d, 1860, 


THE MOVEMENT IN ILLINOIS—A Strreing Mzerine In BEL- 
VIDERE—Mvcu Lanp Yet To Be Possessep—2,000 New 
Sunpay-Sonoots NEEDED IN ILLINOIs THI8s SUMMER. 


REJOICE that this great Sunday-school 
movement is rolling over this country with such 
an irresistible power, and that the church of 
Christ is awakening and beginning to feel the im- 
portance of saving the children. Surely it is 
easier to save from sin than to break its power. 
Yesterday was a great day for the friends of 
Sunday-schools in Belvidere, particularly for the 
children. Several warm friends of the eause from 
Chicago, Messrs. J. B. Stitson, Cyrus Bentley, 
E. C. Wilder, 8. L. Brown, and Wm. C. Smith 
have been spending the week in Visiting several 
towns in this vicinity, endeavoring to awaken a 
greater interest in this noble cause. God grant 
that their labors may not be lost to us. Services 
were held in the Baptist church at 2 P.M. for the 
children, but the house was crowded with old and 
young, and it would be difficult to tell who were 
most interested. Stirring, spicy addresses were 
delivered by each of the gentlemen, Mr, Smith 
waking them all up by his peculiarly happy 
style of singing. It was a time of refreshing, In 
the evening, also, the audience were intensely 
interested in hearing accounts of the practical 
workings of the Chicago missionary system, 


Warm friends of the cause were rejoiced, and the 
lukewarm were warmed and revived. There is 





occasion. The spiritof the meetings seemed to be 


yet a great work to be done here in this cause. 


ized in this State the coming summer. 
Every friend of Jesus, with all his energies, is 
needed to engage in this great werk. We need 
more missionaries and more money devoted to 
this cause. 0! that the church might awaken 
and seize this mighty truth, that to educate the 
children in the ways of holiness is to use the 
moral lever which shall move the world, and cause 
the kingdoms thereof to b the kingd of 
the Lord and of his Christ. ©! fellow-Christian, 
seize this mighty power and go forward to victory. 
C. E. A., A Sunday-School Missionary. 
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GEORGETOWN, D. C., March 6th, 1860. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE SABBATH- 
Scroo. Causz IN Grornoetown-—-Toe Union Feeuine 
on THE INcREASE—Tue G Sappara-ScHoon 
Teacuers’ AssoctaTIoN—THEIR STATISTICS—W HAT THEY 
ARE DoInG AND WHAT THEY PROPOSE TO Do. 


NDER the happy impulse which was given 
to the Sabbath-school cause by the National 
Convention of Sabbath-school Teachers, held in 
Philadelphia last year, the hearts of the teachers 
of this beautiful town have been knit more closely 
in the bonds of Christian love for each other, and 
have been warmed to renewed efforts in behalf of 
those precious souls who, in so many instances, 
know nothing of the mercy of God, and the love 
of Christ, except as they learn it in the Sabbath- 
schoel. It is one of the sweetest and most cheer- 
ing signs of the prevalence of that pure charity 
which ‘ vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up,” 
that everywhere the people of God are more and 
more disposed to meet each other as comrades 
fighting under the glorious blood-stained banner 
of the cross, without regarding the regimental 
uniform or the company flag of those who stand 
at their side. With these feelings, the monthly 
meetings of our Georgetown Sabbath-School 
Teachers’ Association are always anticipated 
with a sincere pleasure which is more than grati- 
fied by the proceedings of the evening. 

Nine schools are represented—three Episcopa- 
lian, three Methodist, and three Presbyterian; 
these being the only Protestant denominations 
organized in town. Of the Episcopal schools, two 
are cennected with the congregations, respec- 
tively of Christ church, and St. John’s church, and 
one is a mission-school, sustained by their jcint 
efforts. The superintendents of these sehools are, 
in the order named, Mr. C. M. Matthews, Mr. 
John Marbury, and Dr. F. S. Barbarin. The 
Methodist schools are, one Protestant, and two 
Epi ] are Mr. John T. 





tam dant 





pP The superi 
Baugs, Mr. B. H. Stinemetz, and the Rey. Mr. 
Ryland. 

There is only one Presbyterian congregation in 
town, but it has organized three Sabbath-schools. 
That immediately connected with the congrega- 
tion, is under the superintendence of Dr. R. 8. T. 
Cissel ; its mission-school, held in a chapel erected 
in a destitute part of the city, was organized 
about five years ago, and until recently has been 
directed by Mr. S. H. Howell, (now of New York) 
but is sow under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edward Myers; and the third school is especially 
devoted to the instruction of the colored people— 
the teachers being members of the congregation 
under whose care the school is sustained. 

Besides these, the colored people in town 
(Methodists) have one, if not two Sabbath-schools 
of their own; and in the suburb of Washington 
City nearest Georgetown, one of our most ener- 
getic brethren, Rev. Mr. Remick, of the Metho- 
dist church, has, about six weeks since, organized 
a school, within which have been already gathered 
more than fifty scholars, who, until this attempt 
was made, were entirely destitute of any means 
or opportunities of Christian instruction. What 
a proof, if one were needed, of the fulfilment of 
the promise to those who labor in the cause of 
Christ—“I shall be with you.” 

Of our delightful regular meeting at Dr. Bar- 


‘| barin’s chapel last night, the 5th instant, at which 


there were nearly one hundred teachers present, I 
have not space now to write. This ground plan 
of our operations may interest our friends abroad, 
and other statistics may follow, especially as su- 
perintendent Stinemetz offered last night a series 
of questions, which were adopted, and which will 
show the strength of each school. Our conver- 
sation was not so much in reference to what we 
were doing, but rather as to what we ought to do. 
The thought uppermost in the minds of the 
speakers seemed to be the weighty responsibility 
of leading souls to Christ. May that strength 
which is made perfect in our weakness be the 
portion of us all! 7. S. M. 


ve De 





MANITOWOC, Wis., March 1, 1860. 
Visit TO SuEBOYGAN—ENTERPRISE OF THE PeOPLE—THEIR 

Nose Union Pusiic Scoool—Cavurcues anp Sunpayr- 

ScHooLs oF THE PLacE—A Bie SUNDAY-ScuooL MEETING 

—NkeED OF SysTEMATIC VISITATION—Tue CONTRASTS OF 

MissionaRy Lire—Visit TO SHEBOYGAN FaLia—Evi- 

DENCES OF CHRISTIAN Life AMONG THE PeopLE—A SamPLe 

or Union Spinit—Txue Power oF Sacrep Sona IN THE 

Sunpay-ScHoo Cavs. 

\7 OUR readers may be pleased to hear again 

from Wisconsin. The past month I have 
not confined my labors to new and destitute settle- 
ments. I have visited Sheboygan and Sheboygan 
Falls. The former is a beautiful city, of “six 
thousand inhabitants,” thirty miles south on Lake 
Michigan. It contains a fine evergreen park and 
many inviting residences. Marks of taste and 
enterprise meet you on every hand. The strin- 
gency of the times and recent losses by fire, press 
sorely upon the people, but they bear it with heroic, 
if not Christian, fortitude. I have seldom witnessed 
such a marshaling of forces, such a determination 
to live and prosper. Money or no money, business 
or no business, they are pushing on their railroad, 
bound to do their best—a noble example of zeal 
and resolution. 

But I write to speak of their educational and 
religious affairs. The Union School edifice is a 
magnificent brick structure, and the institution, 
furnishing an academic course, is worthy of its 
imposing accommodations. There are seven 
teachers, three departments, four hundred and 
fifty pupils, nine hundred different ones during 
the year. Rev. J. D. Pradt, the Principal, is a 
gentleman of commanding ability, and his asso- 
ciates seem worthy of their position and of their 
motto—“ Excelsior.” In the city are also Ger- 
man and Romish scheols of some note. 

The churches are Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopal, German Lutheran, German 
Reformed, German Methodist, all having good 
houses of worship, with able and faithful pastors, 
each true to their own denomination, and yet 
all, as far as practicable, pastors and congrega- 
tions, holding from week to week a union service, 
in turn, at their respective sanctuaries. The 
happy infl of this arr twas manifest. 

The Sunday-schools appeared well. That of the 
Congregational church, as might be expected, 
under Rey. C. W. Camp’s seven years’ pastoral 
supervision, is quite a model. The other schools 
are not so large, but sustain a very important re- 
lation to the community. 

After speaking at the Union meeting, Wednes- 
day evening, by invitation, I concluded to remain 
a few days. The way being prepared by visiting, 
addressing the public schools and preaching 
through the week, we held on the Sabbath a gene- 
ral Union Sunday-school meeting at the Baptist 
church. The house was crowded, and through a 
Protracted service, men stood at the doors listen- 
img with eager interest. The discourse being 














interspersed with anecdotes for the children, and 
Sunday-school songs, all ages and classes were 
kept awake, and a delightful enthusiasm prevailed 
to the last. 

T trust a new impulse was given to our cause, 
and that the schools will soon double their num- 
bers. Of “one thousand eight hundred between 
the ages of four and twenty years,” only four hun- 
dred and ten are in the Sunday-schools, less than 
one-fourth, leaving a great field for missionary 
effort. The city should be divided into districts, 
and subjected to a thorough systematic visitation. 
It isa work of imperative necessity, a work demand- 
ing the attention and co-operation of every good 
citizen. The schools have had their festivals, and 
much has been done to encourage attendance, but 
no organized aggressive action has been attempt- 
bed. May all the ignorant and neglected of the 
city be speedily searched owt and gathered in. 
Some mission-schools may be needful. If so, there 
is no lack of ability to sustain them. 

On my arrival at Sheboygan, taking tea at the 
house of one of the pastors, I was amused to see 
upon the table a very imposing centre-piece—a 
cake richly frosted and highly ornamented—but 
soon learned that it was a relic of their Sunday- 
school festival, and the visit of the Sunday-school 

issi 'y was idered a fit for its 
use. If any of the children doubt whether it was 
all that it appeared to be, I would here record my 
testimony that it was no hoax, not merely nice to 
look at, it was a genuine article, as pleasant to 
the palate as to the eye. I thought what a con- 
trast! what extremes in the missionary’s circum- 
stances. At one time living on potatoes and salt, 
at another, sharing the luxuries and elegancies of 
life. But the children! how little one half know 
how the other halflive, or rather stay. What means 
this unequal distribution of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence? Is it not that those in abundance may 
remember those in want, and thus bonds of sym- 
pathy be formed, by imparting and receiving 
benefits? Let the young in our established con- 
gregations consider this, and fag] that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

I might speak of Literary Societies, Lyceums, 
Benevolent Associations, &c., but time forbids. 
As I was about to leave the city, through the 
politeness of the Principal, the higher departments 
of the Union School were convened, the younger 
members standing, while I gave them a practical 
address of about fifty minutes length. 

A deep interest was manifest, and a prompt 
vote of thanks returned to the speaker. After 
dining with the Baptist pastor, Rev. Mr. Potter, 
for whose cheerful co-operation I am much obliged, 
I touk my departure refreshed in spirit, and leav- 
ing my benediction upon the people. 

There was a good degree of religious interest 
in the churches, and I could but feel that God had 
large spiritual blessings in store for them, that they 
had only to ask and receive. The Lord increase 
their faith. I think the way is preparing for a 
great work there some time. May it be soon. 

Sheboygan Falls is a thriving village, of “ one 
thousand five hundred inhabitants.” It is on the 
railroad, five miles west of the city. Here I was most 
cordially received by the Congregational pastor, (a 
son of Rey. Dr. Marsh, so justly celebrated in the 
Temperance Reform,) and at his delightful board- 
ing plaee was made a welceme guest. 

I very soon found I was in the midst of a sub- 
stantial, industrious and self-reliant community, 
intelligent, enterprising and efficient, delighting 
in public lectures, lyceums, sewing-circles, dona- 
tion parties, &c., well furnished with educational 
and religious privileges. The Union school is 
ably conducted by Mr. Libbie, » New England 
graduate. Associated with him are several ex- 
cellent female teachers. It was my pleasure to 
address the members of this institution, on the first 
day of my visit. 

The churches, Baptist, Methodist and Congre- 
gational, have well qualified and devoted pastors, 
each with his church, warmly attached to their own 
denomination and yet on the most fraternal terms 
with others. 

During my stay I was very happy to hear a 
Union weekly meeting announced. The arrange- 
ment was suggested by brother Crandall, the 
Methodist pastor, a man not to be cramped into 
the nut-shell of self or sect. The other pastors 
breathe the sameliberal spirit. Sectarianism is de- 
spicable. Many a powerful arm is paralyzed by it, 
many a blessing lost. When, oh! when will 
Christian ministers and Christian churches under- 
stand the greatsecret of power with God and man 
—Union— Union of Heart—Uxion or Errorr. 

The Sunday-schools appeared to be in a health- 
ful condition. But of “four hundred children and 
youth,” less than half were reached, great room 
for missionary work, systematic visitation neces- 
sary. We held a general Union Sunday-school 
meeting of great interest, Sabbath afternoon and 
evening, old and young, from first to last, seeming 
equally patient and attentive, whether listening 
to a logical argument or a playful story. An 
excellent spirit pervaded the large assembly. 
I trust the teachers and scholars will renew 
their diligence, and, by the Divine blessing, add 
largely to their numbers. The schools in the city 
and at the Falls have at command a power, as yet 
but partially tested, the power of song. 

The Baptist Sunday-schools have ordered the 
Anniversary Hymns and the Sunday-school Bell, 
and will receive a new impetus from their intro- 
duction, The hymns have been used in the other 
schools, more or less, and to good advantage. 
Thousands can be sung into the Sunday-school 
army, that cannot ve enlisted in any other way. 

But I must not extend this letter. Suffice to 
say, my visit at the Falls, as in the city, abounds 
in pleasant memories, and I hope will aid our 
cause throughout the country. The Lord send 
prosperity. Meap Homes, 

Sunday-School Missionary. 











TOPEKA, K. T., March 1, 1860. 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE UPON Pusiic Worsuip IN KAn- 
SAS—CHURCH BUILDING—REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN Va- 
BIOUS PLAcES—EDUCATION AND TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS 
—Hatp WANTED. 


NE of the signs of the times in Kansas is the 

large increase which bas taken place during 
the last six months, in the number of those who 
attend upon public worship. There seems to be a 
disposition on the part of many, who in their 
Eastern homes regularly frequented the sanctuary, 
but who, since they have been in the Territory, 
have seldom visited the place of prayer or preach- 
ing, to return to their former habit in this respect. 
The population of some of our towns may now 
be called a decidedly church-going people, and 
will compare very favorably in this respect with 
the dwellers in very many of our Eastern towns. 
This desire, which has seemed to be increasing for 
many months past, to seek the old paths, has been 
strengthened by the unusual religious interest 
which has widely pervaded the Territory during 
the winter. 

Great efforts will be made during the summer 
to erect houses of worship at various points. Two 
or three churches will probably be built in our 
own city before another winter. We have been 
blessed within the past two months, with a pre- 
cious revival which has extended to the Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches. The blessed fruits of this re- 
vival are manifested in various ways. At the 
same time, an unusual interest has been exhibited 
in the cause of temperance. Forty-two names 
were obtained to the pledge at the last meeting of 
our temperance society. The Sunday-school in- 
terest seems also to be on the increase. The 
Union school is more than usually prosperous. 
The Methodists have lately organized an inde- 
pendent school. The Episcopalians are also about 
to establish a school, if they have not already 
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An increasing interest is manifested among us, 


& very prosperous condition. 

We rejoice in these signs of improvethent, in 
our Territory; but we feel that the good work of 
making this beautiful country the home of intel- 
ligence and religion is but just begun. Much 
that is crooked yet remains to be made straight, 
and many rough places need to be made plain. 
We must continue to look to the East as the place 
whence, under God, our help cometh, and we trust 
we shall not look in vain. We rejoice in the sue- 
cess of our good brother Rice, in his efforts to in- 
terest our Eastern friends in this good work; and 
we hope the Lord will incline their hearts to con- 
tinue to devise liberal things for Kansas. 

A. M. HL. 


SECOND NATIONAL CONVENTION 


UNION PRAYER-MEETINGS. 








First Session. 


HE Convention organized on the 6th day of 
March, after the service of the regular noon 
prayer-meeting. 

Mr. J. B. WATKINS, of Richmond, Va., who 
was appointed temporary chairman, made a few 
opening remarks. He addressed himself to the 
ministry, to the private membership, to the old 
and the young of our churches, reminding them 
of the great object which they had assembled to 
promote, and inviting their prayers and co-opera- 
tion. 

After prayer by the Rev. Dr. KENNARD, of 
Philadelphia, and a resolution inviting all friends 
of the cause to take part in the deliberations, 
offered by Mr. CONANT, of New York, the ad- 
dress of weleome was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
BRAINERD, of Philadelphia. 

In his remarks he alluded to the propriety of 
calling such a convention in a city where these 
meetings began at an early period, where they 
have been sustained without interruption and 
without abat t of interest since their estab- 
lishment, and where they have been attended by 
the sweetest fellowship of the brethren, and more 
than all, by such manifest tokens of Divine favor 
as have not to the same degree characterized any 
similar meeting in the land. The reverend Doetor 
regarded the friends and laborers in such union 
meetings, as the representatives of the charity 
and the activity of Christianity. They bad met 
in convention, not to define creeds or church 
order, nor to arrange the hinery of separat 
churches. By thus coming together the assump- 
tion was granted that the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity have been settled in ages gone by, and 
that what is now most needed by the church is 
Christian energy, laying hold of the power of 
God in such a way as most effectually to reach 
the minds and hearts of men and bring them to 
Christ. There were a few things that have been 
manifestly settled by these union prayer-meetings. 
First, that men can intermit their business, even 
at the busiest hours of the day, to engage in re- 
ligious worship. Secondly, that Christian minis- 
ters and Christian people can thus meet, day after 
day, in perfect harmony,—hand grasping hand, 
heart flowing to heart, and that thus the fullest re- 
sources of Christianity can be brought to 
bear in the work of converting the world. 
And thirdly, we have settled the question 
by a three years’ trial, that Christian mini- 
sters and people of various d inations, 
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entitled “The Origin, Mode, am ' 

Daily Worship in the House of God.” » sub 
ject was treated in two divisions. First, The 
origin and mode of daily under the Mo- 
saic dispensation, and secondly, its perpetuity and 


mode under the Christian dispensation. 
was quite elaborate and listened to with de ma 
tention, The whole drift of it was to urge on 
gloious union movement, until the whole chu) 
shall reeume her daily walk with God in 
own ordinances, with full confidence in his pr 
mised blessing, and thus restore the Bible stand- 
ard of duty as examplified in the Apostles and 
primitive Christians. 
After the reading of the essay, a letter was pre- 
sented from the Rev. MASON NOBLE, of Wash- 
ington City, Chaplain of the U. S. Navy, giving 
the following account of the union prayer-meeting 
there: 
“The results of these union meetings have thus 
far been of the most marked and blessed charac- 
ter. 1. In the sanctification and joy of the peo- 
ple of God, who have attended them regularly. 
2. There are direct and wonderful answer’ to 
prayer, every week, if not daily. 3. The union of 
Christians of all denominations who attend the 
meetings is perfect, We havenever had a jarin 
our meetings, for the two years of their existence. 
4. There have been more additions to the evangel- 
ieal churches of Washington since these union 
prayer-meetings commenced, than in any previous 
two vears for a quarter of » century. 
Mr. ANDERSON, representing the City of 
Washington, remarked that for nearly half a cen- 
tury, he had never seen such a perfect union among 
Christians as there has been for the last two years. 
Although the morals of the capital are not very 
good, chiefly because of the influx of strangers ; 
and although fashions and routes and parties fill 
the heads of the people generally, there is a band 
of faithful ones there who have kept up the pray- 
er-meeting, and “though faint are yet pursuing” 
with the determination “not to give up until they 
see Jesus riding conquering throughout the city.” 
The Rev. E. G. SMITH, of Washington, gave 
an interesting account of the origin and history 
of the meeting in that city. Justtwo years ago a Mr. 
Halliday arrived in Washington from New York a 
perfect stranger. His heart had been stirred to think 
about our city, and to pray over it, The morning 
following his arrival, two years ago this day, he 
found his way to the nearest clergyman, the Rev. 
Dr. Sunderland, and opened his desires to him. Mr. 
8. could give him little encouragement; for he 
informed him, that from time to time they had en- 
deavored to unite the different churches in cer- 
tain efforts, but had failed. However, Mr. 8. said 
he would do what he could in aiding the good 
work, They went to the Wesleyan chapel, where 
a number of elergymen were assembled in the 












ean combine in the work of the Lord; and that it 
is safe to trust the sanctified heart of the church 
for the edification of believers and the salvation 
of souls. Again, the question has been settled by 
these meetings, that the lay element is a most 
valuable element, and that in its proper sphere it 
is to work without stint in the advancement of 
Christianity. And lastly, the important fact has 
been fully settled, and wonderfully confirmed that 
unless God help us, there is no help for the church 
or for perishing sinners. 

In the most eloquent and affectionate terms the 
speaker then welcomed the delegates to the Chris- 
tian hearts and homes of the city of Brotherly 
Love. 

At the conclusion of the address, the permanent 
organization of the convention was effected by the 
election of the following officers, viz.: 

President, Mr. WILLIAM E. DODGE, of New 
York. 

Vice-Presidents, Ex-Governor JAMES POL- 
LOCK, of Pennsylvania; Mr. J. B. WATKINS, 
of Richmond, Va.; Mr. GEORGE H. STUART, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretaries, Rev. GEORGE DUFFIELD, Jr., 
of Philadelphia; Mr. W.C. CONANT, of New 
York; Mr. JOHN ©. BLISS, of Allegheny. 

On taking the chair, the President, in an appro- 
priate address, returned thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon him. He alluded to the influence of 
the meetings on his own heart and life, as a busi- 
ness man. When first called upon at the hour of 
noon to attend such a gathering, he felt that it 
was a mistake. How could an enterprising busi- 
ness man leave his counting-roomat the busiest 
hour of the day to attend a prayer-meeting? 
Said the speaker, ‘“ Whea my business has press- 
ed me most heavily, when I hardly knew which 
way to stir, when the suggestion would come to 
my mind that it would be most injudicious to 
drop everything to go, yet my heart could not 
keep away. I have gone and all my load has been 
lightened. My faith has beem strengthened in 
God; andin those terrible times of ial 


Methodist Conf , to whom he could intro- 
duce him. There they met a brother of the Lu- 
theran church, who had gone thither for the 
very same purpose. They conferred together; 
and as the result, that very day a meeting was 
held in the Rev. Mr. Sunderland’s study, with 
about 18 or 20 present. Onthe 8th of March, a 
union meeting was commenced, and has been 
kept up without a failure from that day to this. 

The Rev. JOSHUA MORSELL, of Washington, 
referred to the beautiful workings of the prayer- 
meetings in regard to the union of Christians ; 
how the prejudices and carefully guarded customs 
of some of the brethren, were gradually overcome, 
and yielded, finally, to the power of Christian love, 
But in his own experience, as a minister, and as 
a father, he had the most blessed testimony to the 
effects of the union prayor-meetings. The last 
two years of my ministerial labors, said the speak- 
er, have been the most precious that I have en- 
joyed for the whole seventeen years I have la- 
bored in Washington. More than one hundred 
persons have been added to our communion. 
The speaker closed with » touching allusion to 
the conversion of his son, a boy of fourveen, for 
whom the brethren at his request had earnestly 
united in prayer. 

The Rev. J. SPENCER KENNARD, of Wash- 
ington, alluded especially to "the absence of all 
enthusiasm, as one of the characteristics of the 
meetings in their city. The attendance was 
comparatively small, but the brethren, without 
professing much, were earnestly, silently, deeply 
engaged in working for the Master. The spirit 
of brotherly love existed, but the brethren did 
not talk much about union; they /fel¢ union, 
and their love was manifested in the glance of 
the eye, the tone of the voice, and the grasp of 
the hand—but most of all in the utter absence of 
anything, even accidentally, in the prayers or 
addresses, calculated in the slightest degree to 
wound a brother's 

The Rev. J. G@. BUTLER, of Washington, in 
noticing the effect which the daily union prayer- 

tings had had, felt certain that there had been 





revulsion and pressure, [ have come away from 
that sweet mingling of heart with God’s people, 
refreshed and encouraged and strengthened. [ 
remarked t: my wife one day, as I went home full 
of the sweet influence of the place of prayer, ‘ All 
I now ask of God is daily bread ; and I can trust 
him for the future.’” 

The followiag communication was here read 
from the Rev. J. W. CHICKERING, D. D., of 
Portland, Me., the author of the well known tract 
“ What is it to believe on Christ ?” 

“ Dear Brethren :—As one of the number who 
enjoyed so much with some of you, at the Con- 
vention in the Cooper Institute, in October last, 
and one of the committee of nineteen, buat without 
opportunity to confer with the committee or to 
be present with you, I cannot do more—and I 
am unwilling to do less—than to express a deep 
sympathy in the object which calls you together, 
and the prayerful hope that God will be with and 
bless you. 

“As an ‘extraordinary agreement in prayer’ 

hered in and attended the ‘Great Awakening,’ 
in the eighteenth century, so, we may reasonably 
hope, a like spirit and endeavor will, in God’s 
gracious Providence, be followed by similar and 
even groater results in the nineteenth. 

“Our union daily meeting, uninterrupted for two 
years, though fluctuating in attendance, has al- 
ways been interesting; and has furnished an altar 
at which many hearts have been enkindled with 
new ardor of faith and love. ) 

“That your convocation may produce similar 
results, on a greatly extended scale, is the prayer 
of yours in our one Lord, 

“J. W. Caickerixe.” 
Second Session. 

The Convention re-assembled at 4 o’clock P. 

M. Opened with prayer by Mr. J. H. TAYLOR, 








of Portland, Conn. 


a great elevation in the tone of the piety, even of 
the ministers themselves; that they now have 
more simple, earnest, faithful preaching than they 
had ever had before; and the adage “like priest 
like people,” has been verified, in the case of the 
people, to a happy extent. The speaker alluded 
in grateful terms to a former visit to our city, 
when he attended the best union meeting he had 
ever been in, namely, the “National Sunday-~ 
School Teachers’ Convention.” The results of 
that meeting he could not trust himself te con- 
template; but he had come again, to catch more 
of that same spirit which Philadelphia seemed so 
richly to enjoy, and to carry it home. 


Third Session. 

Opened by singing and prayer by Mr. COL- 
GATE, of New York. A letter was read from Mr. 
TILESTON, of Boston, expressing great regret at 
his necessary absence. 

After the reading of a letter from J. C. LAN- 
PHIER, of New York, founder of the Fulton 
street Prayer-meeting, an essay was offered by 
Mr. W. C. CONANT, of New York, incorporating 
Mr. Lanphier’s suggestions on the plan of organi- 
zation of union meetings. 

A report was here read from Alexandria, 
Va., showing a very pleasant state of things in 
that city. ; 

Reports from its deleg ates being called for, Mr. 
JOHN LATOUCH, gave an in’ account 
of the origin of the meetings in that city. At the 
time of the great outpouring of the Spirit throngh-_ 
out the land, the Christians in Alexandria were 
slumbering; but an active, zealous man of God 
was induced to take the matter in hand. He 
urged his brethren to unite in a common effort. 
After some hesitation, a union meeting was form- 
ed, which was afterwards taken in charge by the 





now become a permanent institution.- 


Young Men’s Christian Association, and it has 














































































































































Governor JAMES POLLOCK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, then addressed the meeting, giving strong 
in favor of the sentiment of Christian 
union. He referred in a touching manner toa 
jemn scene from which he had only that moment 
me, the deathbed of a little child, son of a be- 
red brother, and of the influence of afflictions 
in uniting Christian hearts. 
In the town of Milton, where he resided, » 
prayer-meeting had been established, but in six 
months it was given up. “It is not there now,” 
remarked the speaker, “but there is to-night one, 
at least, in heaven, who gave testimony that the 
union prayer-meeting in our borough was not in 
_vain, For some reason that man had become 
dissatisfied with all the churches, and would not 
enter the doors of any one of them. But when 
the daily prayer-meeting was opened, people were 
surprised to find that he was almost the first man 
to take his seat. He attended regularly; his 
mind and heart were affected, and he became a 
Christian. The last conversation I had with him, 
only a few days before his death, he expressed 
his gratification at the meeting, and at what it 
had done for him; remarking that he was now at 
peace with himself, with his fellow men and his 
God. How softening is the influence of Christian 
love!” 
Tho Rev. GEORGE DUFFIELD, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, remarked that the words of the last 
er had gone deeper than he supposed; that 
had touched achord that vibrates as no other 
chord does in the Christian hearts of Philadel- 
phia. It reminded them of the scene in which 
their Christian and ministerial union was con- 
consummated. It was a scene of sorrow. He 
referred to the sad bereavement of the church of 
Christ, in the death of the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, 
who was one of the earliest and firmest friends of 
these meetings. “It was over the bier, over the 
dead form of that beloved brother in Christ,” 
continued the speaker, ‘‘that we were made one. 
It was when al! the ministers of Christ, in the 
city, almost, stood over that coffin, and when we 
heard that dying message, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ 
that we felt we must be one, And, thank God, 
ym that day to this we have been one.” 
few remarks were then made by the Rev. 
MR. MORSELL, of Washington. The tender 
allusion by the two last named gentlemen to the 
death of Mr. Tyng, had a melting effect on the 
Convention, and the appropriate announcement 
of the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” seemed to seal the 
impressions of the hour more deeply on the hearts 
of all present. 

The Convention adj d with the b 
by the Rev, JOHN McMILLAN, of Allegheny 


City. 

Fourth Session. 
Convention re-assembled at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Opened with singing, reading of the Scriptures, 
and prayer by the Rev, Mr. CLARK, of Boston. 
A telegraphic dispatch was here received from 
Mr. T. P. HANDY, Presidentof a Bank in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, extending the greeting of the Union 
meeting of that city; after which Dr. Paul de- 
sired that the delegates from Belvidere, N. J., 
should be heard from, as they were obliged to 
leave. He alluded to the sad accident of the day 
before, in the explosion of the steamer near Eas- 
ton, and asked the prayers of the Convention in 
behalf of the bereaved in Easton and Belvidere. 
Fervent prayer was then offered in this behalf 
by the Rev. Dr. STEELE, of Abington, Pa. 
Mr. J. B. WOODWARD remarked that in Bel- 
videre there were two union prayer-meetings, 
which, though not very large, were of great inter- 
est. He also spoke in high terms of the mission- 
ary efforts of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the town. 
A letter was here read from the Rev. CHARLES 
E. STEWART, of the U.S. Navy, giving gratify- 
ing account of the origin and success of the union 
prayer ting at C , N. Y., where he 
resides for a portion of the year. The present 
state of revival there is partly if not altogether 
traceable to this meeting. 
A letter giving a detailed report of the meeting 
in Troy, and of the union mission efforts there, 
was here read, when interesting remarks were 
made by Messrs. W. N. SCHOONMAKER and 
JOHN T. McCOUNN, of that city. The former 
remarked that he had attended the meeting when 
there was none there but God and himself. About 
@ year since not more than half a dozen attended 
the meeting for a long cime, and they began to 
think and talk seriously of abandoning it alto- 
gether. But they continued to pray on. At 
the close of one meeting, when they were more 
than usually discouraged, a young man rose in 
his seat and said, “ Brethren, I feel that it is high 
time for me to become a Christian. Pray for me.” 
The next day he brought a brother of bis, and 
they both knelt in prayer, and are now actively 
engaged in the good cause. Mr. S. spoke very 
feelingly of the tion of their ting with 
the Jayne’s Hall meeting, where special prayer 
had been offered for them, Gratitude had brought 
‘them to Philadelphia. 
An able paper on the subject of Christian 
Union was then read by the Rev. ARCHIBALD 
M. MORRISON, of Yonkers, N. Y., and now 
Corresponding Secretary of the National Commit- 
tee. To this essay the following resolutions were ap- 
pended, and subsequently adopted, unanimously : 
1, Resolved, That the thorough oneness in spirit 
and in action of his church, is clearly according 
to the mind of Christ. 
2. Resolved, That itis the duty of this Conven- 
tion to move in every practicable and wise direc- 
tion, t ds the i of this oneness of 
Christians, 
3, Resolved, That the Union Prayer-Meeting 
throughout the country, as here represented or to 
be represented, do henceforth keep the subject of 
Christian Union constantly and prominently in 
view, as a subject of special supplication to the 
Divine head of the church; and that to secure this 
end they introduce a standing reminder of it into 
the rules and regulations by them generally ad- 
dressed to their leaders, or in any other way 
which may promise to be most effectual. 
4. Resolved, That such other moans be made 
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School Journal may remember a series of 


“mountains” that you are going to tell us about, 
in which these Sunday-schools are? They are in 
the counties of Sullivan and Orange, in the State 
of New York. The first of these Sunday-schools 
began in the month of May, 1837. In the course 
of three orfour years, eight Sunday-schovuls were 
planted in sections where they had never been 
known before, and were all supplied with libraries 
and necessary apparatus. During the twenty- 
two years since the first Sunday-school was com- 
menced, there has been great difficulty in sus- 
taining each one of them, Thechief obstacle bas 
been the want of the one man or the one woman 
to take the superintendence. 

Let it be remembered that all these schoels 
were in places where there was no minister of the 
gospel to overlook and sustain them. One was 
continued several summers in a barn; one ina 
log school-house, with only four panes of 6 by 8 
glass; one in a farm-house, and others in district 
school-houses. With regard to the success of 
each one of them, hope and fear have from time to 
time predominated. One school and another has 
failed, and been closed fora season, purely for 
want (as I have said) of a superintendent or of 
teachers to sustain them; but after a time they 
have been revived. Then again, in another place, 
some new effort has been more successful. Some 
of them were twenty miles apart, scattered over a 
region, rough, mountainous, and rugged in the 
extreme. Generally from three to six of these 
schools have at all times been in existence. 

During the year 1846, the writer heard of Mr. 
William Littell, then living in the city of New 
York, as being an excellent Sunday-school man, 
.a member and worker of St. Stephen’s church and 
Sunday-school, and who was then about to remove 
and settle upon a farm that he had purchased some 
four miles from two of our schools. 

Calling upon Mr. L., I gave him some account 
of the varied success and discouragements that 
had attended the work there for the previous nine 
years, and pointed out to him the peculiarities of 
each location. He was enlisted at once and en- 
gaged to do all in his power in saving the precious 
souls that were scattered over that vast region of 
moral darkness. 

During the first two years of Mr. Littell’s stay 
there, he superintended three of the schools that 
were nearest to his residence. One was four miles 
in one direction from him, another was about the 
same distance the other way, and the other was 
eight miles off. Helabored hard, and God blessed 
him, as he told me from time to time, in his work 
of love, as in weariness and painfulness he thus 
went about to do his Master’s work. But his 
strength failed, and the third year he left his farm 
and went to Cuddebackville, where one of these 
schools was, and with undiminished zeal for ten 
years he labored there to build up Zion. 

Daring the year 1852, Mr. Littell, with a few 
like minded with himself, began the effort to build 
a church there, and by st efforts, ded 
by men of property and influence, the church was 
completed in the year 1854. ; 

For a period of six years I made no visits to these 
Sunday-schools, having’ in 1849 gone to reside in 
Northern Massachusetts. But having at length 
returned to the city of Brooklyn, and being again 
connected with the faithful Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and the associations of former years, I once 
more (1856) paid a visit to the mountains. I 
proceed to give you some brief account of the 
journey. But first I would premise that my way 
to that region previously had been by the slow 
process of the steamboat by the way of Newburg, 
and the following day by stage, some forty-five 
miles. But in the visit now to be described, a few 
hours’ ride by the New York and Erie railroad 
finds me at Otisville, and thence a walk of three 
miles down the Shawangunk mountain, brings me 
to the hospitable dwelling of my friend, Mr. 
Littell. 

But what did I see on my way down that steep 
descent, that I hadnever seen before? It was the 
church before alluded to. How shall I describe 
it? I was far up the mountain when I first came 
in sightof it. The sun had just begun to go down 
behind the opposite western mountain, and to 
leave in alternate light and shade all the beautiful 
vale below. Still it shone brightly upon the 
church with its snow-white exterior, its tasteful 
cupola and green window-blinds, and upon the 
elevation, the grassy mound, on which it stood. 
That church was to my eyes one of the most inter- 
esting sights that I had ever looked upon. Ina 
few moments my mind ran over the experiences 
of the past nineteen years among that people ; the 
struggles to keep alive the feeble Sunday-school 
which was the pioneer of the church. “See (said 
I) how near it stands to that bridge where the 
Universalist met usin the month of May, 1837, 
and gave us some friendly advice, inquiring if we 
were the Sunday-school men, telling us that every 
effort to start a Sunday-school in that region must 
fail because of the open and determined opposi- 
tion that would certainly be raised against it.” 
Here, too, it was that a few Universalists that 
same year commenced a Sunday-school which 
lasted but a few Sabbaths. Here, too, it was that 
a faithful Christian lady started the Sunday-school 
which still lives to bless the whole region round. 
There, near the church, stands the house in which 
she lived. _ 

A walk of two miles more brought me to the 
pleasant home of my friend, Mr. Littell, which 
“joined hard” to the church. 

After tea, Mr. L. preposed a walk to the par- 
sonage, where I was introduced to their excel- 
lent pastor, the Rev. Henry Morris, his wife, and 
several daughters. Mr. M. had been settled 
about two years, and was the first minister of 
the gospel that had ever been located in that re- 
gion. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and a bright 
and lovely Sabbath it was, We met the Sunday- 
school at 9 o’clock in the morning, which had a 
session of an, hour and a half in their new and 
commodious school-room near the church. The 
venerable pastor came in, and showed a lively 
interest in the affairs of the school. Mrs. M., his 
wife, and one of their daughters were teachers, 
The school was composed of about twelve teach- 
ors and seventy schol All was ducted with 
great propriety and order. It was evident that 
the work was not a new thing to Mr. L., the super- 











intendent. I felt it good to be there; it wasa 





privilege indeed to speak to them of the way by 
and to encourage them to labor on in hope. 

At half-past ten o’clock the school walked in 
order into the chureh, which was well filled with 
an attentive congregation. The choir was com- 
posed of about twenty, who were almost all either 
teachers or scholars in the Sunday-school; and 
seldom have I heurd a choir in the country sing 
with better taste. The inner part of the church 
compares favorably with the outer part. It is 
tastefully painted throughont— the aisles carpeted, 
everything neat and in order, and all paid for. 

Soon after the morning service, Mr. Littell ac- 
companied me to the “ Fall-brook” sehool-houee, 
four miles off, the place where our first effort was 
made—our first Sunday-school in 1837. We met a 

number of persons, both old and young, but 
itwas not the Sunday-school. I was grieved that 
no Sunday-school had been there during that 
season. On inquiring the cause of ite suspension, 
I learned that an enemy had done it. For about 
a year there had not been a man in that vicinity 
who could be persuaded to take charge of the 
school; but the year previous, the children being 
most anxious to have the school continued, they 
applied to one man and then another; but no 
man cared enough for their souls—none eould be 
found for-superintendent. They then applied to 
some women of the neighborhood, and were more 
successful. Two married ladies were persuaded 
to undertake it, and until near winter had con- 
tinued it. 

Iendeavored at this meeting to persuade all 
who heard me to seek first the kingdom of God, 
and also spoke of the importance of reviving and 
sustaining the Sunday-school. Two men at the 
close of the meeting gave us some assurance that 
the school should be resumed. Soon after we left 
the place a th shower pelled us to stop 
at the house of Mr. C., whose wife was one of the 
ladies referred to as having sustained the schooi 
for most of the previous year. Mrs. C., who had 

ttended the ting, soon followed us to her 
home, and she related to us some of her difficul- 
ties, and why she and her companion felt com- 
pelled to give up the charge. She said that after 
the school had been continued for some months, 
and they were congratulating themselves that 
some good was being done to the children and 
young people who come regularly for instruction, 
there came in some evil minded young men, ene- 
mies of ail righteousness, and raised a disturbance 
and an uproar. These evil practices being con- 
tinued, the ladies were compelled, much to their 
grief, to abandon their work. The children ex- 
pressed the greatest grief when they were thus 
forced to give up their attendance on the Sunday- 
school, which they had learned to prize so highly. 

Mrs. C. wept much while giving us this recital, 
and added that neither the other lady nor herself 
had felt themselves at all qualified for the work, 
as they did not consider themselves to be Chris- 
tians. “As for myself,” said Mrs. C., “I have 
felt a great concern for my soul for many years, 
and while I was teaching those children, my 
anxiety increased, and now it is greater than it 
was ever before.” Feeling thus anxious for her 
own soul, she had also learned to feel for the 
souls of others. She was fearful that after teach- 
ing others the way of life, she herself would be a 
castaway. I told her that there was abundant 
evidence that it was her duty to teaeh others, from 
the fact that her own mind had thus been led to 
seek the Saviour for herself. 

On Monday I visited Mr. G. at Westbrookville, 
six miles down the canal. It was my purpose, if 
possible, to be in the Sunday-school at this place 
on the Sabbath, but it was impossible to make an 
arrangement to enable me to do so. The Sunday- 
school here was in active operation. I went into 
the school-house, not the little, old building that 
I had formerly found there, but a new, large, and 
tasteful building, painted neatly throughout, and 
well furnished with missionary maps. I found 
Mr. G. was still a zealous worker for Christ, and 
active in every good cause. 

It was good to find him, who was once a perse- 
cutor and injurious, now endeavoring to build up 
that which he had once destroyed. They had 
preaching there once in two weeks. Another Sun- 
day-school some four miles farther down the canal 
I was unable to visit. 

Returning to the house of Mr. Littell, I found 
a letter from my family stating that the alarming 
sickness of a child must cut short my stay there, 
and I accordingly returned home the next morn- 
ing. Before leaving there I learned that there 
was a desire to procure a bell for theirnew church ; 
but having expended so much for the church they 
felt unable to raise the money. 

Ascending the mountain, on my return home, 
just as the morning light was streaking the East, 
the natural reflection from what I had seen and 
heard during my short stay there, was that, on 
the whole, I had seen more of moral light, and 
less of moral darkness, than at any former visit. 
During the Sabbath I saw nothing of the dese- 
cration that had marked the first few Sabbaths 
spent there with my excellent deceased brother, 
Mr. J. N. Hildreth, twenty-one years before. 

The contrast in this respect was striking indeed, 
It reminded me of the quiet Sabbaths of my child- 
hood,at my New Englandhome. I thanked God, 
with a full heart, for his mercies bestowed upon 
that people, and especially that I had been per- 
mitted to worship him there, in a temple consecrated 
to his service. 

Another reflection was that that one man, Mr. 
Littell, and he of a timid and retiring disposition, 
had done a good work for Christ and his cause. 
He was the right hand man of the pastor, going 
with him, and attending prayer meetings through- 
out the parish, and assisting him in every good 
work. It was apparent that much of the pros- 
perity of the parish was due, by God’s blessing, 
to the well directed efforts of Mr. Littell. 











Again, in 1859, [ am returned from a Sabbath 
spent among the mountains. 

How varied have been the causes of joy and 
sorrow, as I have from year to year noted these 
visits to these Sunday-schools. During the year 
previous, my beloved Christian friend and brother, 
Mr. William Littell, had rested from his labors 
and gone to his reward. 

On a Saturday, towards evening, as the labors 
of the week were drawing to a clese, having pre- 
pared himself by the study of the lesson for the 
approaching Sabbath, and cxpecting to meet the 
Sunday-school again as usual, being a short dis- 
tance from his home, he was taken with a fainting 
sensation, and was conducted by a neighbor to 
his house and to his bed. The family physician 
was called in, and after administering some reme- 
dies, left him more comfortable. Mrs. L. being 
alone with him, the kind pastor’s wife, Mrs. M., 
came in and sat an hour or two with them; and 
as she was leaving, Mr. L. remarked that perhaps 
his work on earth was done, and if so, it was all 
right, and that he was ready to go home. Still 
there seemed no reason to think that death was 
near. His most faithful and affectionate wife sat 
beside him and watching what appeared to bea 
quiet sleep, when, at near midnight, suddenly and 
almost silently the lamp of life went out. 

The Sunday-school met the next morning. 
What was the grief and surprise of that faithful 
band of teachers, and the sorrow of the scholars, 
for whom he had devoted years of self-denying 
labor, to whom he was endeared by such tender 
ties—what were their feelings when told that he 
was lying in his house, close by them, in the em- 
brace of death? 

The pastor told me how sorely he felt the stroke 
which had so suddenly taken his fellow helper 





from his side, 


The following day the inhabitants of the valley 
and the mountain, from youth to hoary age, 
assembled at his burial, and made great lamenta- 
tion vver him. The chureh met with one accord 
to mingle their tears for him, who, long before 
the pastor was settled over the church, had gone 
out and in before them, and had always acted the 
part of a good shepherd to both old and young. 

The bereaved and lonely widow, soon after the 
death of her husband, returned to her father’s 
house, the home of her youth. 

About two weeks before my visit they had pre- 
eured a bell for their church. 

It furnished quite an era in their history. It 
came into the place upon the deck of a eanal boat, 
and being hung upon its axle, when it came with- 
in a few miles of its destination, it was rung con- 
tinually until it reaehed the village, causing no 
little sensation and joy to the whole population. 

It was soon elevated to its position in the ehurch 
belfry, and a few days after, the event was duly cele- 
brated by (shallI callit?) a bell convention. The 
church was filled, many coming from the adjoin- 
ing towns. The oldest man, Mr. G., a resident of 
the valley, was duly “nominated and elected” to 
ring the bell for the first time after it was raised ; 
and he was also appointed to deliver an oration 
which he did, giving a history of past events of 
especial interest since the first settlement there, 
more than a hundred years ago. 

On this occasion of my stay there, the kind 
pastor took me to his own house, and he and his 
family gave me many particulars of the character, 
life, and death of Mr. Littell. 

The following Sabbath found me, at 9 o’clock, 
in their beloved Sunday-school, now superintend- 
ed by Mr. Pierson. My visit was unexpected at 
that time. The number in attendance was quite 
equal to what it was when I was there before. 

While I was speaking to the school the “ first 
bell” began to ring for the church service. It 
was my first time of hearing it. The sound of it 
was indeed melodious, as it echoed clearly from 
mountain to mountain. I said to the school, that 
next to the harmony of their sweet voices as they 
sang the praises of Jesus, was the melody of that 
Sabbath bell, and why? It was the thought that 
thie was the first Sabbath bell that had echoed in 
that valley since the morning stars sang together. 
I’said to them, from a full heart, that sweet and 
silvery as was the sound of the bell of their church, 
a thousand times more sweet was the sound of the 
precious gospel that had been brought to their 
ears and to their hearts by their Sunday-school, 
and by the church of Christ whieh had been 
planted among them. 

Truly it was a day of joy and gladness; and, 
when from this point I looked back over the en- 
tire history of these “ Schools among the Moun- 
tains,”—when I saw how the grain of mustard seed 
sown in so much weakness, had taken root and 
became such a hardy and thrifty plant,—when I 
saw how, frem these feeble missionary efforts, vigor- 
ous living churches, and the settled ordinances of 
the Gospel were springing up, I could not but de- 
voutly thank God, and take courage. For the 
pioneer work of the church, what instrumentality 
so simple and so powerful as the mission Sunday- 
school ? A Teacuer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Ministers and Churches. 


Atwoop.—The Rev. Thomas Atwood, who has been 
missionary for a number of years in California, has just 
accepted a call to become pastor ofthe Baptist church at 
North Middleboro’, Mass. 

Bamp.—The Rev. Charles W. Baird was installed 
tor of a newly organized Reformed Dutch church on Ber- 
gen Hill, South Brooklyn, on the 4th of March. 

Biack.—The Rev. James Black, of Shepherdstown, Vir- 
ginia, has recently deceased. He was quite aged, and at 
the time of his death was in connection with the Presby- 
terian church. 

Catvary Presbyterian church was organized recently in 
Buffalo, N. Y., by a committee of Buffalo Presby 5 

CARPBNTER.—The Rev. Solomon Carpenter, D. D., who 
returned from Shanghai about a year since, sailed from 
New York city, in the N. B. Palmer, on the 24th of Fe 
bruary, for the scene of his former labors. Dr. Carpenter 
was a graduate of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

CarTett.—The 0. 8. Presbyterian church at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has extended a call for the pastoral 
services of Professor William C. Cattell, of Lafayette Col- 


UENHOVEN.—The Rev. J. G. Couenhoven has resigned 
the pastorate of the Baptist church at East Troupsburgh, 
N. Y., to take effect on the Ist of May. 

Dennen.—The Rev. 8. R. Dennen, of Watertown, has 
been called to the pastorate of the First Congregational 
church and parish in Exeter, N. H. 

DooutTie.—The Rev. H. D. Doolittle has resigned his 
charge of the Baptist church in Burnt Hills, Saratoga 
county, N. Y., to take effect on the Ist of May next. 

DouBLepar.—The Rev. Wm. T. Doubleday, of Gilberts- 
ville, N. Y., has accepted the call to the Presbyterian 
church in Delhi, and expects to enter upon his labors the 
first Sabbath in April next. 

EvertncuaM.—tThe Rev. J.S. Everingham has resigned 
the pastoral charge of the Baptist church of South But- 
ler, New York, and accepted acall from the church in 
Victory, Cayuga county, and has entered upon his labors. 

Fernis.—The Rev. Dr. Ferris has recently resigned his 
post as Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Dutch church. 

Freeman.—The Rev. Joshua Freeman, of the Baptist 
church, died at Adams’ Centre, Jefferson co., N. Y., on 
the 11th of February. He was in his 79th year. 

Hatves.—The Rev. George Haines, of the Lutheran 
church, died at Millersville, in the vicinity of Lancaster, 
Penna., on Sunday the 19th of February. He was in nis 
37th year. 

Haske.L.—The Rev. J. Haskell has resigned his charge 
of the Baptist church at Shutesbury, Mass. 

Haze.tine.—Mr. Henry M. Hazeltine,a graduate of 
Williams College and of Union Theological Seminary, 
was ordained as pastor of the Congregational church in 
Sherman, N. Y., on the 25th of January. 

Jameson.—Mr. E. 0. Jameson, who has for some months 
supplied the pulpit of the Congregational church in East 
Concord, N. H., was ordained as pastor on the Ist of March. 

Jeromz.—The Rev. E. M. Jerome, of New Haven, has 
accepted a call from the Baptist church in North 


Ee area dee Cnanscdhegie jaar otk 
. a 
the Rey. John McDowell, D:D. of the Spring Garden 


church, Phi a 


eburch, of Cincinnati, has accepted the cal 
esbyterian chureh of Brooklyn, N. Y., (the Rev. Dr. 


Wiis.—The Rev. David Wills, of Laurensville, 8. C., 
has acall from the Presbyterian church at 





Du a violent gale of wind on the 22d of February, 
the gable end of the Lutheran church at West Brook- 
field, 0., was forced in and the roof carried off. At the 





time a service was eo | held, the number- 
ing between three four hundred. Quite a number 
were severely — but ly no lives were lost. 

Ow the 22d of January, 1 
church, (0. of Richard ty, Nebraska Territory, 
was , 

A Baptist church was constituted at Millerstown, Ky., 
on the 6th of January. 

Tue Reformed Dutch church at Moresville, Delaware 


. y ago, 
as a Union church. Since then, until its present occu- 
pancy, it has been used jointly by the Reformed Dutch 
and Methodist churches. 














PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


The insertion of an advertisement in the colunins 
of this paper, does dot involve any recommenda- 
tion by the American Sunpay-Scnoot Union 
of what is so advertised ; nor (in the matter of 
books) any responsibility for the sentiments which 
may be inculcated therein. 





THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION: 


IS A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS, 
Not of Churches or Denominations; 


IT HAS TWO GRAND OBJECTS: 


1st.—To plant a Sunday-school wherever there is a desti- 
tute population. 
a and circulate moral and religious publi- 


ons. 
The Missionary yr and the Book Department 
are entirely distinct, both in their operations and in their 

e accounts are kept separate, and the moneys 
are kept —— 

The Publication Department sustains itself on business 
principles, and in addition is enabled from its small profits 
to pay the salaries of the Secretaries of the Missionary 
Department. 

e Society does not make sufficient profit on its pub- 
lications to create a revenue for its Missionary work. 
Contributions for this work are earnestly solicited. They 
may be sent to 

WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, Treasurer, 
1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Or they may be left at either of the Society’s Depositories. 

All contributions go directly to the sup; of Mis- 
sionaries on the field, and to the supply of the destitute 
with needful books. Not ONE DOLLAR CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
SocmeTY, IS EVER APPROPRIATED TO THE PUBLICATION OF 
BOOKS OR PERIODICALS. 





THE PAYMENT OF 
THIRTY DOLLARS 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES. 


Library books now number about nine hundred, 
which will be found various grades ef books, some suited 
for the youngest scholar in the school; others for the 
more advanced; and many for the Bible clase scholar and 
teacher. Among these are many valuable books of refer- 
ence, which have assisted thousands of teachers and scho- 
lars in their study of the Bible; and books containing 
narratives bearing on sacred truth. These books are 
written in pleasant style, for the purpose for 
which they are published. aré not religious novels, 
er trifling of fietion. all ee ged 
truth, conveyed on the great ples on w the 
Society is established. 
The whole set of the Library Books of the 


size, 

bered, only $2,50 for 
the Library, being at the rate of 5 cents 4 volume, 

THE CHILD’S HOME LIBRARY, containing more than 
two bundred and thirty little books, in fifty volum«s, 
48 pages 32mo, full of pictures. Bound in red mo- 
roceo, gilt backs, and neatly put up in a box or case, 
end only $3,50 for the Library. 


The Village and Family Libraries, 


This series, with the exception of a few reprints, is 
ORIGINAL, from the pens of authors of ability in their re- 
spective departments of literature and science, PopuLAR, 
in style; so that, instead of being limited to one class of 
the community, they may be acceptable generally. 
ScrrptuRat, in the principles in which they are written. 
PorTABLE, that they may serve as “hand-books” abroad 
and at home. Each volume contains 152 pages, in a good, 
bold type, and occasionally ILLustRatep wita EN@RAv- 
INGS. ey are done up in sets of 24 volames each, uni- 
formly bound, with muslin backs, at $3 per set, or 1214 
cents each, under the title of— ¥ 
THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 1, con- 
taining the monthly volumes published concurrently 
with the London Religious Tract Society, 192 pages 
18mo; price $3. 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 2: 24 
volumes for $3. 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 3; 2% 
volumes for $3. 


Five-Dollar Libraries. 


THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 1, containing 100 
books, bound in 75 volumes, from 52 to 162 
18mo, with muslin backs and marbled-paper sides; 
each volume regularly numbered, with 12 catalogues 
of the same. Only $5. 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 2, 125 books in 75 vo- 
umes 18mo. Only $5. 


Ten-Dollar Libraries, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 1, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 252 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs 
and marble-paper sides ; each volume regularly num- 
bered and ready for use, with 24 catalogues of the 
same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SQHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 2, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 270 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs ; 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 


OONSTITUTES THE DONOR, OR ANY INDIVIDUAL NAMED BY Him, |THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 


A LIFE MEMBER 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


I? All Life Members are entitled to the 
** Sunday-School Times,” free of charge. 

All moneys given to the Society are expended upon 
its Missionary Work. 





Bring Flowers, Sweet Flewers. 


T= cultivation of flowers is not only a pleasing em- 
ployment, refining in its influence—but one which 
all can enjoy—to the young especially, it can be made a 
source of amusement, as well as instruction, creating a 
love for home, and lifting the heart up from “ Nature to 
nature’s of 

H. A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 327 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, offers twenty choice varie 
Flower-seeds, with directi for the prep ion of soil, 
cultivation, &c., for $1. Persons at a distance, who re- 
mit this amount to his address, will receive a package by 
mail, pre-paid, containing the assortment. 


KATIE SEYMOUR, 


IN PRESS, AND WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
BY 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
KATIE SEYMOUR; 
OR, 
HOW TO MAKE OTHERS HAPPY. 
(With Embellishments, printed in colors.) 











BP pbheeites ORGAN FOR SALE.—In con- 
sequence of the union of two churches, a very supe- 
rior organ, in use only three years, costing $1,200, is no 
longer needed, and will be disposed of on the most 
reasonuable terms. It is of Grecian style, of 1h 


ties of 
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No. 3, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 288 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs, 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANB FAMILY LIBRARY, 
0. 4, containing 100 volumes, none of which are em- 
braced im either of the other series. These books 
range from 60 to 270 each, and comprise some 
of our most recent illustrated and popular publica- 
tions. They are uniformly bound, with blue muslin 
backs and gilt letters and stampa, being the —. 
and most attractive Sunday-school Library pub! + 
Only $10. 
Those who do not wish the trouble of seleeting their 
Library books can have it judiciously done fer them by 
— their order and giving the quantity of books 


Gand evdase to 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
THE 
PENNY QUESTION BOOK, 
FOR VERY 
LITTLE CHILDREN, 
TO HELP 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF INFANTS. 
16 pp., 32mo. 


This little manual is designed to embrace all the items 
of the Apostle’s creed, in language as simple and as nearly 
scriptural as possible. 

#&@ It has secured the unqualified approbation of some 
of the most judicious parents and teachers. 

4a- One hundred copies can be sent by mail for $1 20 
remitted, 





tone and fiui-h, and made by Jardine, of New York. 
Height 13 teet 8 inches, width 10 feet 8 inches, depth 5 
feet 9 inches. 

For particulars address WM. J. RHEES, Smithsonian 
Institution, or J. C. LEWIS, 492 Seventh street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. marl7-3t 





ESTERN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—THE 
attention of Pasters and Superintendents is in- 
vited to the extensive stuck ef Books for sale at the 


SABBATH-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
91 RANDJULPH ST., CHICAGO, 


ing the publi of— 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-8CHOOL UNION, 
MASS. SABBATH-sCHOOL SOCIETY, 
BAPTIS€ PUBLICATION SUCIETY, 
REFORM TRAC’ AND BOK SUCIETY, 
EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, 
PKESBYTERIAN PUB. COMMITTEE. 
CARTER & BROS., THOS. NELSON & SON, RAN- 
DOLPH, HOYT, &c. 
Catalogues furnished free on application to 
WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 
91 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








Mass., to become their pastor. 

Jounson.—The Rev. John Johnson, lately licensed by 
the Synod of N. Illinois, has been elected pastor of the 
Swedish Lutheranchurch in Princeton, Ill. 

upp.—The Rey. Gideon N. Judd, D. D., late pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Montgomery, Orange co., N. 
Y., died at that place onthe 3dof March. He had reached 
his 71st year. 

Keiier.—The Rev. Levi Keller, late of Strasburg, Va, 
has accepted a call from the English Lutheran church at 
Madison Court House, Va. 

KenpaLt.—The Rev. R. 8. Kendall, formerly pastor of 
the Congregational church, Middlebury, Vt., bas received 
acall from the Congregational church and society in 
Lenox, Mass. 

Kxyow.ton.—The Rev. A. W. Knowlton has accepted a 
call from the Reformed Dutch church of North and South 
Hampton, Pennsylvania. 

Lee.—The Rey. W. B. Lee has been dismissed from the 
pastorate of the Centre Congregational church in Fair 
Haven, Conn., to accept a call from the Grace Avenue 
church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LronaRD.—The Key. William Leonard bas just closed 
his labors as stated supply of the Congregational church 
in Scituate, Mass, 

Linpstey.—The Rev. Charles E. Lindsley, formerly of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., was installed paxtor of the First 
Congregational church in Southport, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, the 29th of February. 

Lorp.—The Rov. Charles Lord, late of Whately, has 
accepted a call to the Congregational church at Buck- 
land, Mass. 

Lorp.—The Rev. Daniel Lord, of Nyack, has accepted a 
call from the Reformed Dutch church of Hendersou 
Herkimer co., N. Y. 

Myrers.—The Rev. Joseph Myers,a member of the Pres- 
bytery of Onondaga, died in Liverpool, Onondaga county, 
N.Y., Feb. 9th, aged 65 years. 

Nort.—The venerable Dr. Nott, President of Union 
College, who has been for some time past residing in 
Philadelphia, has gone to New York. He is on his way 
home to Schenectady. 

PaRMLEY.—The Rey. Levi Parmley has removed from 
Elgin, and become pastor of the Baptist church at Dun- 
dee, Ill. 

Pe.ttz.—The Rev. Philip Peltz, of Paterson, N. J., has 
accepted the office of Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Dutch church. 

Pire.—The Kev. G. M. Pile has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Lutheran church at Somerset, Somerset 
county, Pa. 

Pratt.—The Rev. James Pratt, rector of the Church of 
the Covenant, Philadelphia, (formerly the Rev. Dudley | 
A. Tyng’s.) has accepted a call to Trinity Fpiscopal 


* 





field of labor. 


RICHARDSON.—The Rev.G. B. Richardson has been re- | 
leased trom the pastoral charge of the Congregational 
church in Douglas, Mass. 

Regv.—The Rev. 8. B. Reed, of the United Presbyterian 
church, was instailed pastor of the Fifth church in Piits 
burg, by the Presbytery of Mononguhela on the 28th of 
February. 

Romonpt.—Mr. C. R. V. Romondt, a licentiate of the | 
Classis of New Brunswick, and the late Professor of Mo- | 
dern Langnages etc, in Rutgers College, was ordained | 
and installed by the Classis of Westchester, over the Ke- | 
formed Dutch church of Greenville, N. ¥., on the 29th of 
February. | 

Rows.—The Rey. Sanford W. Rowe, of Cair:, N. Y..a | 
graduate ofthe New York University. has been secured | 
as pastor of tho Presbyterian church of Jamestown, Cha- | 
tauque county. N. Y. 

Sparrornp.—The Rev. L. E. Spafford has resigned the 
pastoral care of the Baptist church in Morris, Utsego 
county, N. Y., to take eff-ct on the Ist of April. 

Sropparp.—The Rev. Eliakim Stoddard. a Methodist 





minister, well known in the central part of the State of 
New York, died recently at Camillus, aged 81 years. 





church, Chicago, Illinois. He has already left for his new | th 





EB. S. GERMAN. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE, 
TRACT, SUNDAY-SCHOOL and BIBLE DEPOSITORY 
Szoonp asove CusstNut St. Harrispura, Pa. 
Subscriptions taken fur the “ Swnday-School Times,” 
and other Sunday-school papers. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHUOL UNION, 
No. 9 Svuta Firrn street, St. Louis, February 7, 1860. 
Se undersigned would respectfully call the attention 
of all the’Friends of Christian Education West of the 
Mississippi to the following 


LIBERAL PROPOSITION: 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS mY 
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ST. LOUIS 


RELIGIQUS BOOK STORE. 


THE SUBSCRIBER HAS TAK EN CHARGE OF THE DBPOSITORIES OF 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


AND 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


And has added a large stock of TaeoLoaicat and other 
Reiicious Books. Ministers and others, ordering by 
letter, may rely on having their orders promptly filled, 
and on the very lowest terms. Catalogues gratis. Any 
publications will be procured to fill orders. Letters of 
inquiry will meet with immediate attention. Address, 
. W. MoINTYRE, 

Theological, Sunday-School Bible, and ‘Tract Depository, 

marlv-4m No. 9 South Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SMALL LIBRARIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Published by 
The American Sunday-School Union. 


INFANT LIBRARY. Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, and 8. In pack- 
ages of 12 books each. Price 6 cents. 

INFANT LIBRARY. Nos. 6, 6, 7, 9, 10,11, and 12. In 
packages of 12 books each. Price 12 cents. 

NEW INFANT SCRIPTURE LIBRARY. Nos. 1 and 
2. In packages of 10 books each. Price 5 cents. 

PICTURE STORIES FOR BOYS. In a package con- 
taiaing 10 different books. Priee 5 cents. 

PICTURE STURIES FOR GIRLS. 
taining 10 different books. 





In a package con- 
Price 5 cents. 
THE YOUTH’S LIBRARY. Nos. 1 and 2. Each 
package contains 12 different books, 18mo. size, paper 
covers and fine engravings. Price 25 cents. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SOUL. Containing 6 different 
books in a package. Price 6 cents. 

LIBRARY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Containing Bible 
Stories, parts land 2. Fanny and her Brothers. My 
Little Library. Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls. 


A Sunday-School Teacher in Boston has authorized us | Bound in cloth, and done up ina neat case. Price 90 
to say, that he will supply in part, with Libraries, the | 


first two New Sunday-schouls that shall be duly organ- 
ized in each county, aud report it to the undersigned, to 


} 


the following extent, and on the following conditions, | 


viz.— 

1.—If the School shall consist of Five Teachers and 
Tweuty-tive Schoiars, he will give the Hulf of a Ten- 
Dollar Libeary—the School, or ite Friends, payiug fur the 
other half; or, 

11.—If the School shall consist of Ten Teachers and 
Fifty Scholars, he will give the Half of a Twenty-Dollar 
Library—the school pay'ng the other half. 

All that part of the Unites States North of the State of 
Louisiana and West of the Mississippi Kiver, is embraced 
in this proposition, and it will hold good during the year 
1860, 

pa report must embrace the following particulars, 
viz.— 

1.—The name and location of the School. 

2.—The name and post-office address of the Superin- 
tendent. 

3.—The date of its organization. 

4.—The number of Sctwlars and Teachers. 

5.—How, and to whose care, the Books should be sent. 

6.—The money required from the school must accom- 
pany the application. 

Each School should raise some two or three dollars, in 
addition to what is required for the Library, for the no- 
cessary Instruction Books, Hymn Books, &. But this is 
bot a coudition of receiving the donasion. 

On receiving the applications, the Books will be imme 
diately sent, according to dircctions, to all entitled to 
them. 

The Books with which these orders will be filled, are the 
Four Ten- Libraries published by ihe alone 
Sunday-School Union, each containing 100 select volumes 
of frm 72 to 288 pages, substantially bound. The volumes 
areall regularly numbered, and ready fur use; aud each Li- 
brary will be ace ompanied by 24 printed Catalogues, 


The followmy additional Books will ordivarily do for a 


school of 25 scholars, vig..— 


7 First Keaders, at 3 cents, 21 cents, 
6 Union Spelling Books, at 8 cents, . © 
6 Uniou Question Books, at 8 cents, @ « 
6 Child's scripture Questions, at 8 cts, 45° “ 
25 Sunday-sehool Child’s Hymn Books, 25 « 
1 feacher Taught, = » 
1 Union “ibl, Dictionary, 65 « 
Tickets, 1 « 
3800 
The desire is cherished that ali benevolent persons re 
siding in the above Territory,-who may chance to see this 
notice, will u-e their influence to have the Schools organ- 
ized in their respective neighborhoods. and promptly re- 
ported. Address A. W. CORBY, Supt. Mixsiods, 
{bis No. ¥ South Pifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


| 
i 





cents. For sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





American Sunday-School Hymn Book. 
NEW selection of Hymns to be used by Sunday- 

A schools, is in the press of the American Sunday- 

School Union, and will be published in a few weeks. 





The Youth’s Sunday-School Gazette, 
A Monthly Paper, 


Printed on extra paper, and illustrated with numerous 
elegant Wood Engravings from original designs. 


Prices at the Depositories. 


10 Copies, per year, to one address,- - - $1,60. 
50 Copies, per year, to one address, - . - 4,50. 
100 Copies, per year, to one address,- - - 8,00. 


Prices when sent by mail with the pestage pre-paid, 


15 Copies, per year, te ene address, - - - $2,00. 
50 Copies, per year, to one address, - en ve 6,09. 
100 Copies, per year, teeneaddress,- - - 11,00. 


Published by the Am. 8. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut St. 
Payment invariably in advance, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 


A Weekly Paper for Children, 


Filled with the choicest matter, and illustrated with 
numerous elegant wood engravings. 


The Banner may be had also MonTHLY, Semi-MonTaLy, 





| or THREE TIMES A Monta, at the option of the subscriber. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 100 Copies, per year, 


Prices at the Depositories. 
Monthly. Semi- Three Weekly. 
Monthly. times a 


— $2.60. 
10 Copies, per year 65. $130. $1.95. 5 
50 Gallen Gar year, $275. $5.50. $8.25, $11,00. 

$5.00. $10,00. $15,00. $20,00, 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage pre-paid. 


Monthly. Semi- Three Weekly- 

Monthly. times a 
$s mouth, $6,00. 
15 Copies, per year, $1.50. 00. $4.50. . 
50 eee ee $4.25. $8.60. $12.75. $17,00. 
100 Copies, per year, $8,00. $16.00. $24.00. $32,00. 


Published by the Am. 8. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut St. 
Payment invariably in advance, 


























